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Introduction 


This is the seventeenth volume of a series of yearbooks which 
has been developed in conjunction with the annual sessions of 
The Claremont College Reading Conference. The 1952 session 
was the twentieth in the conference series. 

The Claremont conference is not designed merely to re- 
express or to re-emphasize ideas or practices concerning reading 
which are already presented in commonly available literature or 
instructional procedures. Nor is it desired to present ideas or 
practices which differ merely to be different. Twenty years is a 
long period throughout which to pursue a course just for the 
thrill of pursuit. Something more compelling than that has 
motivated the sponsors of this conference to arrange its annual 
sessions and to produce this yearbook series. 

Ideas are matters of prime importance in human behavior. 
Ideas constitute the meanings and they serve as the directors 
of human behavior. Consequently, it is essential that ideas be 
valid and that they be potent for the production of pertinent 
and effective behavior. 

Characteristically, in school theory and practice the idea is 
held that reading is merely a special type of behavior which is 
activated only by stimulation with printed words. Occasionally 
that idea may be expanded somewhat to include as stimuli, pictures 
or other sorts of printed material. According to that idea reading 
is an academic school subject which is concerned with communica- 
tion by means of printed words only. In practices based upon that 
concept of the reading process programs of instruction in reading 
are heavily centered upon the nature of the printed word and 
upon techniques for responding readily and effectively with regard 
for printed words as stimuli. 

Throughout its existence this conference has taken issue 
with such narrow and limiting ideas concerning the nature of the 
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reading process. The basic theme which this conference has pre- 
sented and amplified during the past twenty years is that reading 
is a fundamental behavior process which is activated by any and 
by all types of stimulation. Reading is the process of making 
discriminative reactions. 

One reads things as well as symbols of things. This 
conference distinguishes between these as being levels of dis- 
crimination. Reading the things themselves is the first or primary 
level. Reading the symbols which are designed to re-present the 
things is a derived or secondary level. 

Human awareness is dependent upon sensory stimulation. 
Human sensory processes are activated by many types of stimuli, 
such as sounds, smells, tastes, stresses of various kinds, as well as 
by sight. There are reading tasks associated with each and every 
one of man’s sensory processes. There is no question but that 
reading printed words is important in our society. Similarly, there 
is no question but that reading many other types of stimuli is 
important also. ‘There is much evidence to indicate that effective 
reading of printed words is directly dependent upon effective 
accomplishment of other reading activities. This conference is 
concerned with the nature of the reading process as a human 
phenomenon and with the effective application of that process in 
the education of human beings. 

The general theme for the entire conference series is 
expressed by the thesis that Reading is the PROCESS OF MAKING 
DISCRIMINATIVE REACTIONS. The special emphasis for the 1952 
session was discovery as a factor in reading. The special theme was, 
READING: THE DISCOVERY OF ONESELF AND OF OTHERS. 
Previous sessions and yearbooks have presented a basic question 
for the evaluation of one’s reading, viz.; “How well do I read 
myself, other people, and the things which activate human 
behavior?” 

The articles which follow in this yearbook have been ar- 
ranged in sequence so that the reader may first consider the basic 
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nature of the reading process. This is followed by discussions of 
personal and personality factors which are associated with reading. 
Then follow illustrations of applications of the process for various 
educational purposes. 

Reading as Concept Building presents a somewhat inclusive 
treatment of the broad concept of the reading process which this 
conference is studying. Reading is identified as a native human 
process rather than as an academic school subject. Some con- 
sideration is given to physiological and psychological aspects of 
the reading process. Reception, reaction, and perceptual stages of 
the process are discussed. Identification is made of many categories 
of interest concerning the reading process. 

The function of the reading process as this conference con- 
ceives it is aptly stated by Professor Dale in his discussion of “The 
Heart and the Head.” The development of bumaneness from 
mere “humanness” is, we believe, the very essence of education. 
Motives, purposes, understandings, and skills are all involved. 

While humans are equipped with many senses, sight and 
hearing are the ones most generally considered in educational 
methodology. The broad concept sponsored by this conference 
includes high regard for all of the senses. However, special con- 
sideration has been given to vision and hearing or rather to the 
processes of visual and aural reading as we prefer to call them. 
Dr. Kinney in discussing Problems in Visual Reading points out 
the difference between mere eye-sight and vision. He indicates the 
need for a particular type of reading development, viz.; the sys- 
tematic development of visual abilities which are needed for 
effective application of the visual reading process. Visual reading 
refers, of course, to all uses of vision. It is not confined to reading 
printed words. 

In considering Oral Avenues to Self Understanding, Dr. 
Ernest distinguishes between oral reading and aural reading which 
will be helpful to those who wish to develop more functional 
reading programs. She makes a contribution to the theme of the 
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conference session when she points out personal factors which 
affect these forms of reading. People do the reading and very 
often people are engaged in reading one another. It is important 
that such readers know what to read and how to read it with 
effectiveness and understanding. 

Perhaps man has no more onerous task than that of reading 
his own and others prejudices. As you read what Dr. Allport says 
about the Nature of Prejudice, you may be struck with the preva- 
lence of the mental traits which he describes. The development of 
prejudices, their control, and application are important factors in 
human education. 

These are times when alphabetized symbols have great 
prevalence. UNESCO, GOP, NATO, and such symbols are very 
conspicuous. And now, Dr. Dale has modernized educational 
literature by contributing a similar symbol to its vocabulary. The 
COIK fallacy is a fundamental characteristic of communication. 
Things are “Clear Only If Known.” Failure to observe that con- 
dition is basic to much misunderstanding, and to ineffectiveness in 
communication. 

Reading the Raw Materials of Experience recounts how 
Melissa Roesch, a classroom teacher, stimulates her pupils to read 
their environment. Hers is a reading program which extends far 
beyond mere printed words and which utilizes many senses if the 
development of ideas and skills for behavior. There is little of the 
COIK fallacy in this program. When pupils see in print a refer- 
ence to plants, rocks, animals, etc. of their environment, they have 
an experience background of primary reading which gives mean- 
ing to the symbols. 

Literature as an account of man’s observations, his hopes and 
aspirations, as well as a record of his behavior should be a 
fruitful source for finding out about people. Hence, in the 1952 
conference session stress was given to “discovering oneself and 
others” thru literature. Margaret Heaton discusses the Role of 
Literature in the Reading Program. This is followed by Professors 
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Griffiths’ and Hobday’s account of how they use The Novel as a 
Case Study source. Erma Pixley shows how three phases of Reading 
for Spiritual Values may be accomplished. 

There is importance to the selection of the literature to be 
read as well as in the procedure followed in its reading. The idea 
of suiting the material to the needs to the reader is easier to con- 
ceive than to achieve in practice. Jane Hood briefly treats of this 
matter in Developmental Tasks: a useful concept. She presents 
the purpose of this approach rather succinctly as follows; “It is 
learning to read better the situations in which we live and work, 
and to arrange the conditions for more effective living.” 

Great activity has been devoted to planning and conducting 
so-called “remedial reading” instruction in the schools throughout 
the country. While many and perhaps most of these offerings 
have been poorly conceived to accomplish much that is funda- 
mental in reading development, they have been much in the 
public regard. Mrs. Waltz describes a program which she states 
gives emphasis on printed words but recognizes that personality 
development is a “boon companion” in the process. People do 
the reading. Hence, the nature of the reader is an important factor 
in the reading program. 

Professor Dolch spoke informally before a section of the 
Reading Conference concerning The Development of a Vocabu- 
lary for Reading. He stresses the idea that meaning is not on the 
printed page. Meaning is in the reader’s mind. The printed symbols 
are a guide to communication, but the reader must supply the 
vehicle and actually do the travelling. 

There is much in these several discussions which will bear 
careful thinking. We submit them for your consideration. We 
trust that you will find them both interesting and helpful. 











Reading as Concept Building 
PETER L. SPENCER 


Professor of Education and Director of Reading Conference 
Claremont College, Claremont, California 


This conference has developed around the idea that reading is 
_a matter of great personal and social importance. To be able to 
read well those things which are of great personal and social sig- 
nificance is the essence of an education. It is because the sponsors 
of this conference recognize the fundamental importance of effec- 
tive reading that we have spent the past twenty years in an 
organized effort better to understand the nature of the reading 
process and thru that understanding to bring about the develop- 
ment of better procedures and better implementations for 
instruction in and thru reading. 

In our conference sessions and during the months of prepara- 
tion and study which occur between the annual sessions we have 
been busy trying to discover what sorts of things must be read in 
order that personal and social behavior may be fruitful. Along with 
that study and intimately associated therewith has been a contin- 
uous effort to analyze and to evaluate the nature of the reading 
process and the procedures used with it. These activities appear to 
be normal and natural procedures which have likewise been pur- 
sued by other conference groups and by individuals working 
independently. There is one factor, however, which sets the work 
of this conference apart from much that has been accomplished 
elsewhere. The differentiating factor is the idea of what constitutes 
reading. Most of the other conferences and individual researchers 
treat reading as a specialized form of behavior which occurs only 
with printed words as stimuli. This conference treats reading in a 
much more fundamental manner. This conference is concerned 
with the nature of the reading process and with making that 
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process effective with any and all stimuli for reading. Reading 
printed words is only one of the great many applications of the 
reading process. 

With the development of conventionalized language and 
particularly with the advent of techniques for recording conven- 
tionalized language expressions there arose a need for the reading 
of such things. Picture symbols drawn on the walls of caves or 
elsewhere were a simple form of communication and they prob- 
ably were a direct forerunner of modern school textbooks. If an 
artist wishes to communicate by means of his drawings, he must 
recognize that his reader must know both the artist’s symbols and 
what he uses the symbols to represent. A humorous cartoon in a 
recent magazine illustrates this point with pertinency. A primative 
artist is shown in the act of carving a picture message on a wall. 
The carver is shown to be in a confused state of mind. He is 
addressing a vocal query to another person who stands nearby. 
Fortunately for us the query is translated and expressed in symbols 
which we can read. It asks, “Is Dinosaur spelled with two legs or 
four?” Spelling was difficult apparently even before the invention 
of an alphabet! 

As societies develop and become more stable more sig- 
nificance is given to conventionalized modes of behavior and of 
communication. Consequently, more attention needs to be given to 
the development of abilities to read such conventionalized symbols. 
Rapid and relatively inexpensive facilities and techniques for print- 
ing and for disseminating printed messages have given enormous 
emphasis to the needs for abilities to read printed words. The de- 
velopment of telephones, of the radio, and of television has had a 
similar effect as regards abilities to read spoken words. It would be 
interesting to know, for example, how many people listened to the 
oral presentation of the national party platforms and to know how 
that number compares with the number who have read the mes- 
Sages as expressed in print. 

Modern technology has made feasible not only widespread 
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and relatively instantaneous expression of oral and visual mes- 
sages, but by means of photography and other recording techniques 
messages can be made available for indefinite periods of time. A 
camera’s-eye view and a high fidelity recording can implement 
communication in ways in which printed words are largely im- 
potent. Because of such developments there are those who believe 
that the need for reading has become lessened. This is because they 
think of reading merely as a special type of behavior which is 
associated only with printed words. Since dependence upon printed 
words as the medium for mass communication has lessened, they 
reason that the importance of reading has likewise lessened. 

This illustrates how one's ideas about reading affect his con- 
cern and his behavior regarding it. Since dependence upon printed 
words has decreased, emphasis on abilities to read is correspond- 
ingly discounted regardless of the fact that dependence upon 
spoken words and upon pictures has greatly increased with no 
increase in emphasis on developing ability to read them. The nar- 
row definition begets narrow practice. 

Perhaps an even more pointed illustration can be made by 
recounting the following incident: a college president on vacation 
hiked far back into a mountainous region. There he made friends 
with a settler and spent many pleasant hours with his new acquaint- 
ance. When the professor returned to his place of business he sent 
a type-written letter of thanks and appreciation for courtesies 
extended to him. Little did the president suspect that by sending a 
typed letter he would hurt his friend’s feeling. The mountaineer 
received the letter. When he saw that it was presented in print his 
pleasure waned. Then he said, “Why did he send me reading? I 
kin read writin’.” 

The mountaineers confused ideas concerning reading are 
similar to those which are common in school practices today. 
Reading is commonly treated as a special mode of behavior which 
is associated only with a particular series of textbook experiences. 
It seems obvious that textbooks are designed to be read. However, 
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certain of the textbooks are specifically designated as Readers. 
Other textbooks are given various designations but rarely indeed 
are they ever referred to as readers. Do you not find it confusing to 
refer to arithmetic textbooks as arithmetic readers? Or to refer 
to science textbooks as science readers? And yet, how do you readily 
and clearly indicate the difference between textbooks which are 
Readers and those which are not readers? Is there not an artificiality 
about this distinction which is roughly equivalent to the distinction 
between “readin’ readin’ and readin’ writin’ ”? 

This is not the only source of confusion with regard for read- 
ing and the make-up of textbooks. Modern printing makes feasible 
and modern education demands that textbooks be profusely illus- 
trated. Pictures, diagrams, maps, charts, tables, and many other 
such things are presented in increasing amounts in the textbooks. 
In general such things are more expensive to produce than would 
be a comparable amount of printed-word material. What, then, is 
the justification for the use of this expensive material? Is it in- 
tended to be read? If so, will instruction in the reading of printed 
words readily spread to produce comparable abilities to compre- 
hend pictures, maps, diagrams, etc? If this is not assumed, then 
surely there is need for the development of abilities to perform 
these tasks. Shall we exclude this development from our program 
for reading instruction because the stimulus is not exclusively one 
of printed words? If we hold to the narrow definition of reading, 
exclusion of other things must be practiced. If we do not exclude 
them, how shall we determine what constitutes a stimulus for 
reading? The answer to this query has more than academic signifi- 
cance. The answer is a dynamic determiner of the kind of instruc- 
tion program the school will offer both in and thru reading. 

Analysis of the use of the term reading in general con- 
versation as well as in many specialized uses reveals that people 
commonly recognize that they read many things besides printed 
words. They speak of reading measuring instruments such as 
water meters, thermometers, speedometers, etc. They read signs 
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such as the various insignias along the highways which indicate 
railway crossings, right or left curves in the direction the road 
follows, stop and go signals for the control of traffic, etc. They 
read behavioral intent to determine the probable meaning of 
people’s acts. They read facial expressions to attempt to under- 
stand mood and conviction. They read the sky to orient themselves 
with the directions on the earth or to foretell the probable 
weather. They read odors. They read textures and other stimuli 
by means of the feel of things. Surely, with such a variety of uses 
confusion will be inevitable if one attempts to delimit the reading 
process by means of any particular sort of stimulus. 

This situation reasonably leads one to ask, “What does one 
do when one reads?” In order to read printed words one must 
first sense and then identify the word symbols. These steps we 
call word awareness and word recognition aspects of the process. 
Following these aspects there is the need for making meaning of 
the word patterns as sensed and recognized. This is the compre- 
hension aspect of the process. Making meaning is of little 
consequence, however, and it may be actually impossible unless 
the meaning is incorporated into a pertinent behavioral response. 
And this entire process must be recognized as being something 
which occurs within a continuum of behavior responses. It is 
related to what occurred before it and to what follows it. 

In order to read printed words one must be aware of the 
words, he must identify them, he must interpret them, and he 
must adapt his responses according to his interpretation. How does 
that process differ from one's reacting to anything else? If we 
have correctly described the process of reading printed words and 
if that process is properly considered to be a special type of be- 
havior the characteristics which delimit it are important to know. 
Consequently, they should be clearly pointed out. 

Speech is another important conventionalized medium for 
communication. Speech uses aural word symbols in much the 
same manner that printing uses visual word symbols. The differ- 
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ence between these two media is clearly a difference of the 
primary use of different sense processes. The one is largely 
dependent on vision. The other is similarly dependent upon 
hearing. 

In order to make speech effective in communication the 
listener must be made aware of the word symbol. He must identify 
the word symbols. He must interpret them, i.e., give them meaning 
and significance, and he must make a behavior adaptation governed 
by his understanding. But that is exactly the description for the 
process of reading printed words! The only difference in these two 
situations is a difference between the stimuli. That is a difference 
in the periphery of the reaction process. There is no difference as 
regards the intrinsic nature of the intellectual aspects of the 
processes. 

Possibly there will be those who think that these two illustra- 
tions are not convincing because word symbols are used in both. 
We recognize that and we submit it as further evidence that there 
is little logic in defining reading so narrowly that it refers to only 
one form of word symbolization. But perhaps our case can be 
more clearly presented if we use another sensory process and a 
stimulus which is not a word form. Suppose we use the olfactory 
sense. Surely man must be concerned with odors! Who has not 
heard via the aural sense that there are thirteen locations on the 
human body which may produce offensive body odors? The sale 
of deodorants as well as the sale of “odorants,” if we may be per- 
mitted to use such an unrefined term for such a cultured thing as 
perfume, are measures of the significance of olfactory reading in 
man’s behavior. 

In behaving with regard for olfactory stimulation it is first 
necessary to be aware of the odor. Then the odor must be identified, 
ie., it must be made to symbolize something. Then it must be 
given meaning and significance, i.e., interpreted. And, behavior 
must be adapted with regard for it. That again is exactly the pro- 
cedure which occurs with every other form of stimulation. First 
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there must be sensitivity and then there must be sensibility. And 
the function of these is better adapted behavior. That is what this 
conference designates as the reading process. And it is by means of 
it that we propose to develop better instruction in reading and bet- 
ter education thru reading. 

Reading is a way of behaving. Reading is not an academic 
school subject. The process of reading is much the same no matter 
what the stimulus pattern may be. One must learn what to read 
in order best to adapt one’s behavior to accomplish what one 
wishes to achieve. Similarly, one must learn how to read those 
things which are of very high concern. What to read and how most 
effectively to read them constitute the subject matter areas of the 
school's curriculum. Consequently, instruction must be given both 
in and thru reading. 

Reading is basically a native behavior process. The discussion 
and illustrations previously given concerning the nature of reading 
behavior indicate clearly that reading is merely the operation of 
innate characteristics of human life. Sensitivity is characteristic of 
the receptor organs of our bodies. Perceptivity or perception is 
characteristic of the central nervous functions. Reactivity or 
adaptivity is characteristic of the response structures of the systern. 
Unquestionably there are many properties of the universe about 
us which we have no receptor organs to detect. The visual spectrum 
is a very limited range of energy waves for which we have sensitiv- 
ity. We have indirect evidence that the energy pattern extends on 
well beyond our sensitivity in both directions. Ultra violet and infra 
red rays have been indirectly demonstrated even tho we may not 
sense them by our vision processes directly. 

Since we have identified the reading process as being an in- 
nate behavior process, it follows obviously that the process is not 
initiated by school instruction. The period “before we read” if it 
exists at all exists long before the pupil enters school as an 
organized institution. School instruction has no place in initiating 
the reading process. School instruction serves the functions of 
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directing the application of the reading process toward reading 
particular things, and of assisting in the development of abilities 
to read such things effectively. This is important to remember and 
to use as a guide in instruction and curriculum planning. The pupil 
reads with his native equipment. What he reads and how effec- 
tively he reads it are very much affected by the experiencing he has. 

Reading is characteristically perceptual. Sensitivity plus mean- 
ing is a rough designation of what is meant by perception. We have 
already pointed out that sensitivity is a function of our receptor 
organs. Perception appears to be a function of the central nervous 
system. The function of perception differs fundamentally from the 
function of reception. Receptivity is pretty much automatic and 
direct in its nature. The stimulus affects those receptor organs 
which are adapted to it. The receptors in turn initiate neural 
impulses which are intimately related to the characteristics of the 
stimulus. At that point the role of the receptor ends. 

The central nervous system serves the function of conductivity 
but along with that function perceptual functions are likewise 
performed. Neural impulses are changed into images. Images are 
organized and developed into ideas. Ideas are further refined and 
released from the specific stimuli which caused their development. 
Ideas are made into concepts. And directives for the response be- 
havior are conceived and transmitted to the response organs of the 
body. This process of perceptual behavior is largely unexplained 
and beyond our present understanding. If you are alarmed over 
what man may do with his knowledge of atomic fission, consider 
for a moment what man might do if he really understood and could 
establish control over the process of perception! What would be 
the effect for example if man were able to produce synthetically 
full grown attitudes and motives together with the skills and be- 
havior techniques to give them adequate expression? This is what 
must now be done by the natural perceptual procedures, but it 
cannot be done except thru an experiencing process which gives 
perception its flavor and its content. 
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The reception of stimulation activates perception, but per- 
ception has creative aspects which are not determined by the specific 
characteristics of the stimulus. There is creativity in image forma- 
tion. There is selectivity in image recall. There is imagination in 
the construction of new image patterns. And there is a necessity 
for awareness of the aptness of one’s responses if behavior is to be 
functionally controlled. The combination of primary stimulation, 
central organization of meanings, projection of responses and rfe- 
evaluation of behavior in terms of the adequacy of the responses 
constitute the reading process in its basic form. Sensitivity giving 
rise to sensibility is the essence of the process. 

Some fifty or more years ago Dewey pointed out the funda- 
mental importance of the kinesthetic sense in this process. One 
must not only be aware that behavior is needed, one must make 
behavior responses. And, one must know what responses were 
made and judge their pertinency. Kinesthesis is the sense which 
reports the actions of muscles and tendons. Kinesthesis is a response 
sense. Some students in order to emphasize the importance of 
kinesthesis state that it is the basis of all meaning. This is an over- 
statement. No one makes responses without being stimulated. 
Responses which are not directed by perceptual controls have little 
meaning in terms of ideas or concepts. Consequently, all aspects of 
the process are necessary for the development of meaning. But, it 
is true that the nature and function of kinesthesis has not been suf- 
ficiently stressed in educational theory or practice. 

Reading is the process of making discriminative reactions. 
The idea of discrimination is the definitive term in this definition. 
The human body is equipped with many receptor organs each with 
particular sensory characteristics. The impulses from each of these 
organs have significance for human behavior. The impulses must 
be read, interpreted and given adequate and appropriate behavior 
responses. It is possible to classify reading activities according to 
the sensory processes which mainly characterize them. For example 
we may be concerned with: 
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Visual reading which is predominately based on the reception 
of light. 

Aural reading which is predominately based on the reception 
of sound. 

Olfactory reading based on the reception of odors; 

Gustatory reading based on the reception of tastes; 

Tactile reading based on any of the various senses of touch; 

Kinesthetic reading based on reception of movements; 

or similar categories based on other sensory processes. 
Similarly, it is feasible to classify reading activities according to 
particular stimuli which need to be read. With this technique we 
may designate: 

Lip-reading; Braille reading; speech reading; map reading; 

character reading; chart reading; instrument reading; and so 

on so long as we choose to identify particular things of regard. 
In like manner, it is practical to make classifications of the reading 
activities according to the purposes which characterize them. For 
example, we may be concerned with the recognition phases of the 
process. Or, we may have special concern for speed of recognition. 
We may be interested in the amount and the quality of comprehen- 
sion that is used or developed in reading. We may have concern 
with the degree to which reading develops ability to behave more 
effectively in subsequent experiencing. We may wish to determine 
how effectively the reader can recall what he has read. 

This procedure of breaking up an involved and complicated 
process in order that it can be given particularized attention is a 
reading technique which has produced much of our knowledge. 
It is a technique whereby man is able to rise above the “booming, 
buzzing confusion” of mere sensitivity and to develop the precision 
qualities of his perceptual potentialities. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note how often one sense modality is used to express 
meaning and significance for stimulation in another sense modality. 
He received a “warm reception” or he was given a “cold shoulder” 
are not descriptions of the stimulations of thermal senses. That is 
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a “shining example” does not imply that it stimulates the sense of 
sight. It would be interesting to pursue this technique for making 
sense of the senses if you have not already done so. 


Reading is the essence of the educative process. The illustra- 
tions previously mentioned show that reading and experiencing 
are the same process. Experiencing is the process of learning. Since 
learning is a function of the neural processes, imagery and ideas, 
concepts and attitudes are its characteristics. Learning is concept 
building. Hence, reading and concept building are the same 
process. 

There may be those who will tend to reject this reasoning 
because it appears to be so logical. They may fear and rightly so 
that one can violate his ability to think by being captured by a 
spell of words. But let us examine the nature of behavior as we 
know it to see whether our logic is congenial with our observations. 

Receptor organs serve mainly to capture stimuli for which 
the organs are specially adapted. Reactor organs, likewise, make 
responses which are within their special capabilities and as directed 
by nerve impulses. Reactors are not readily activated by any other 
means. Hence, the nature of the human organism is such that 
discriminative or adaptive control can be exercised only thru the 
functioning of the central nervous system. Control is invoked by 
degrees. There are behavior responses which are basically auto- 
matic. Pupillary reflexes and the actions of the heart are examples 
of such behavior responses. There are behavior responses which 
while not innate have been made relatively automatic and little 
subject to ready control by central neural activity. Many habits 
ate of this category. Then there are behavior responses which 
demand strenuous control and direction at all times. These are 
responses which are relatively unformed, or which are in the 
process of becoming adapted. Learning is the procedure which is 
involved in their performance. Reading is the process which 
suggests and evaluates the performance. Hence, analysis of the 
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process of behavior indicates that it corresponds very well with 
the logic of our reasoning concerning it. 

Reading, then, is the procedure for developing sensibility 
from sensitivity. Sensibility is the procedure for determining the 
meaning and the significance of stimuli and for formulating and 
directing behavior which is apt in that regard. A program for 
education is best conceived as a program of developmental read- 
ing. All knowledge is created by perception. Subject-matter is 
knowledge regarding some specified area of concern. For example, 
writing as an academic subject has to do with the formation of 
letter symbols and word symbols in manual behavior and in such 
manner that the symbols can be readily recognized and inter- 
preted. Spelling, as an academic subject, consists of arranging 
letter symbols into conventionalized sequences to form words. 
Spelling may involve writing, but frequently it does not. Compu- 
tation, as an academic subject, is similar to writing and spelling 
in many respects. It is a special operation which utilizes a special 
and exacting language device. One needs to know the language 
device and the rules governing its use. With these bits of knowl- 
edge as guides one can proceed to express ideas of the type for 
which the device is adapted. Mathematics is more inclusive than 
computation. Mathematics includes the ideas and their develop- 
ment. Reading as used to refer to sensing and interpreting printed 
words is closely related to writing, spelling, and computation. 
Printed words are constructed from letters in much the same 
manner that number symbols are constructed from numerals. 
Techniques of syllabication and techniques of grouping are simi- 
lar. Surely, an intellectual mastery of any of these procedures 
together with a thoro understanding of the devices used will 
spread and assist the learner in his reading of the others. 

Knowledge of techniques is not the same as knowledge of 
ideas. Ideas are systematized meanings. Subject matter is ideas 
about some area of human regard. Ideas are developed thru 
experiencing, i.e. thru reading. The process is common but the 
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ideas and their organizations bear peculiar relationship to the 
particular area as experienced. For example; numerical quantity 
is conceived as a continuous range of variation in amount. The 
number system is a scale of symbols devised to record successive 
steps along the range of variation. Number steps can be compre- 
hended better if they are grouped into categories which may be 
identified and separated from the other similar categories. In the 
case of number ten is the basis for this grouping. The pitches of 
sounds constitute a similar range of variation. A similar scale has 
been devised in order to aid in identifying steps within that range. 
In this case eight notational steps were used to identify the group- 
ings. Ideas are created by a common process of perception. And 
in many instances strikingly similar ideas are the bases for our 
knowledge of different areas. Also, in many instances similar 
devices for assisting with behavior in different areas have been 
invented. All subject matter has been created thru the use of 
reading. And thru reading is the only way in which the subject 
matter can be re-created under the influence of instruction. 
Experience is integrated for the reason that each person has 
his own. The person grows and develops as a whole. Experiencing 
is an aspect of his growth and development. Instruction need not 
therefore seek ways of unifying or integrating experience or 
learning or subject matter. The common process, reading, deter- 
mines that experiencing must be integrated. The nature of the 
reading process is such that integration is intrinsically involved. 
The reading process has peripheral, intellectual, and social aspects. 
The peripheral aspects of the reading process include such 
things as the nature and functions of the stimuli and of the sense 
organs. A very considerable portion of educational literature 
concerning reading treats of this peripheral area. Studies of 
typography for effective presentation of printed word stimuli 
are instances in point. Studies of the work of the eye in connection 
with visual reception are likewise pertinent. Studies of word 
recognition and vocabulary studies are closely related, if not 
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actually peripheral in their emphasis. The peripheral aspects may 
not be ignored any more than reception can be ignored, but one 
may with reason question whether understanding and control of 
this process should be so predominately limited by attention to its 
peripheral aspects. It is easier to measure type than it is to measure 
ideas or attitudes. It is easier to count word forms than it is to 
determine how to make them effective as stimuli for thinking. 
But making a vocabulary-count is not the same thing as making 
that vocabulary count, if we may be permitted to play upon words. 
Tabulating the symbols for ideas is not the same as developing 
the ideas which the symbols symbolize. Words are not ideas. Nor 
does good lighting, good visual performance or the like take the 
place of understanding and conviction. Peripheral aspects are 
important and properly operating they should be helpful, but 
concern with the reading process must not be permitted to stop 
with them. 

Intellectual aspects of the reading process have to do with the 
creation of meanings, with the interpretation of sensed stimuli, 
with the determination of proper behavioral responses, and with 
the direction of the reactor organs to perform those responses. 
These aspects have not received as much attention as have the 
peripheral aspects of the process. Much of the concern with this 
phase of the process has been what might be termed a “dictionary 
approach.” A dictionary indicates for a given word form other 
word forms which are believed to symbolize comparable or the 
same ideas. This is done in the hope that some of the symbols will 
actually stimulate a recall of appropriate ideas. Obviously, this is 
a devious and doubtful way to create ideas. For example, suppose 
we meet the word apteryx as we are experiencing word symbols. 
Possibly the referent idea for that symbol will not be known. So 
we use a dictionary. The dictionary of our choice may state 
“apteryx, one of a species of ratite birds.” Probably we know what 
birds are. Hence we can project that meaning to the term apteryx. 
But apparently, this is not just any bird. We judge this by the 
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sentence which states that it is one of a species and by the adjective 
modifier of the term bird, ratite. That adjective may have us 
stumped. So, we look it up in the dictionary. Doing so, we find 
that ratite means keelless. Possibly that is not entirely adequate 
because we may not have thought of keels as being peculiar to 
birds in our experience. Hence, we look up the word equivalents 
for keelless. We find keel refers to a strong iron band along the 
bottom of a ship which aids in guiding the ship. Now we take 
our newly acquired terms and apply them to develop a meaning 
for apteryx. An apteryx is one of a species of birds which do not 
have a strong iron band across their bottom to aid in guiding 
them. Possibly, in our acquaintance with birds we have not experi- 
enced any that do have a strong iron band across their bottoms. 
Consequently, we may conclude that an apteryx is a very common 
and prevalent type of bird. Actually, rumor has it that an apteryx 
is a very unusual and a very peculiar bird. Rumor states that it is 
without wings and that it has hairlike feathers. Now, of course we 
know what an apteryx is and we shall be able to identify it should 
one fly across our field of vision! 

Trading word symbols for word symbols is no assurance 
that concepts are involved. The process may be similar to cashing 
a forged check with counterfeit money. Both parties may be 
temporarily pleased and satisfied, but sooner or later both are likely 
to find that they are no better off than before the exchange. 

The creation of meanings has both an extractive and an 
abstractive aspect. Things in their concrete state have character- 
istics which are intrinsic properties of those things. Cider, for 
example, is a property of ripe apples. Cider can be extracted from 
such apples by squeezing them until the juice is forced out. Apples 
have many intrinsic characteristics which we may sense and recog- 
nize as characteristics of apples. When we experience these things 
they are associated with the object which we term apple. Many, if 
not all of them, are incorporated in our concept of apple. Extraction 
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refers to separation of qualities which belong intrinsically to 
something. 

The perceptive process has a function of creativity. Imagery 
may be released or freed from the specific stimuli which originally 
gave it existence. Images of things may be developed into ideas 
about things. Ideas may be refined and released from specificity 
as regards particular stimuli. Ideas so refined become concepts. 
The procedure for freeing imagery and for refining ideas is an 
abstractive procedure. It very properly belongs with the higher 
mental processes. Concept building requires concrete experiencing 
with extractive processes giving content to imagery. But concept 
building must go well beyond this concrete extractive experiencing 
into a realm where ideas are freed from specific stimuli and are 
refined and generalized and given wider pertinency in behavior. 

These processes are as inherently parts of the reading process 
as is receptivity. They are the aspects which we have termed 
sensibility in order to contrast them with sensitivity which is far 
less amenable to adaptive development. 

This brings us to a point where we can consider the so-called 
“seading readiness” program of instruction. The proponents of 
this program think of reading largely if not solely in terms of 
reading printed words. Since that is their definition, they naturally 
refer to other activities by other terms. However, there is reason 
to believe that this approach is harmful and that it actually retards 
the things they most ardently desire to accomplish, viz.; compe- 
tency with reading printed words. 

Words are not ideas. Words may and with proper experi- 
encing words do represent ideas. However, in order for one to 
use words to express his ideas he must have the ideas and he must 
know which words and in which combination the words best 
express his ideas. Similarly, the reader must have the ideas repre- 
sented by the words he senses. He must be able to recall the ideas 
and to project them readily in the sequential pattern indicated by 
the symbol order of the stimulus. Then the reader must have the 
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ability to interpret not only his previous meanings for the word 
symbols but any variation in that which may be implied by the 
pattern used by the writer or speaker. Where are those word 
meanings to be obtained? Obviously, they come from experi- 
encings which precede the situation wherein printed words are 
presented alone. There must be a reading development which 
precedes and gives content for the symbol reading stage. The 
activities engaged in within the so-called “reading readiness” 
period are reading activities quite as much as are those when 
printed words are used extensively. Recognition of this fact stimu- 
lates a much more functional and far more powerful use of this 
developmental period. Recognition, likewise of the fact that the 
entire educative program is fundamentally a reading program 
stimulates a vastly more functional treatment in that regard. 

This broad and inclusive concept of the reading process 
actually simplifies educational procedures. It emphasizes the 
essential similarity of learning and instruction thruout the entire 
range of educational concern. It emphasizes the function of ideas 
in the mastery of behavior. It indicates that ideas and techniques 
for their expression extend across subject matter lines. Subject 
matter does not exist as disparate bits of human experience. Subject 
matter is defined very largely in terms of high regard for particular 
things, or for particular characteristics of certain things. Very often 
the distinguishing thing which differentiates bodies of subject 
matter is a point of view or a purpose. The definitive boundaries 
are really very permeable when ideas are the media of approach. 

This conference has succinctly stated the problem of educa- 
tion in its previous sessions. For emphasis and for clarification that 
statement is repeated here. The goal for reading development is 
the ability to read effectively oneself, other people, and the things 
which are of human concern. In accord with that statement you 
will find as you examine the program of meetings listed for the 
conference session, many sections which are devoted to better 
reading of oneself and other people. Not so many sections will be 
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primarily concerned with the skills for reading books. This is not 
because the sponsors of the conference do not have high regard 
for book reading. It is due rather to their desire to consider the 
more fundamental things first. People are primary in our society. 
People are the readers. People create their ideas and develop their 
attitudes and motives. People need to understand the processes of 
concept building and to strive to use their reading as a tool for 
human understanding and for human development. READING IS 
THE PROCESS BY WHICH HUMANNESS DEVELOPS INTO 
HUMANENESS. 
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The Heart and the Head 


EDGAR DALE, PH.D. 


Professor of Education and Head of the Curriculum Division, 
Bureau of Educational Research, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


How do you get an education? Or more strictly speaking, 
how do you educate yourself? Here are two men—one educated, 
the other uneducated. What is the difference between the two? 
We might attribute the difference to years of schooling—but we 
know that schooling is not the same as education. Indeed, if we 
do not distinguish sharply between schooling and education, two 
confusions occur. First, those who have gone to school or college 
may conclude that they are educated when they are not. And 
second, those who have not gone to college may think that they 
have thereby missed getting an education and can’t do anything 
about it. They may be wrong on both scores. 

What, then, are the tests, the yardsticks to determine whether 
we are educating ourselves, whether we are moving in the right 
direction? (I emphasize education as a process, since I assume 
that only the uneducated would think of themselves as having 
finished their education.) I would set up two standards for the 
person who is trying to educate himself. The first is that of humane- 
ness. A baby, for example, is human but it is not humane. 
Becoming humane means a long period of discipline—moving 
from the immaturity of self-centeredness to the maturity of being 
other-centered. The immature person says, “What does that have 
to do with me? What do I get out of it?” The mature person says, 
“What does that have to do with ws? What do we put into it?” 

Alexis de Tocqueville put it this way one hundred years ago 
in his Democracy in America: 


Feelings and opinions are recruited, the heart is enlarged, 
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and the human mind is developed only by the reciprocal 
influence of men upon one another.... Among the laws that 
rule human associations there is one that seems to be more 
precise and clear than all others. If men are to remain civ- 
ilized, or to become so, the art of associating together must 
grow and improve. 

How does a college develop “the art of associating”? I assume 
that one obligation of a college is to build the mature, responsible 
citizen. This citizen will study the humanities in order to make 
himself more humane, more compassionate. He will study the 
liberal arts in order to liberate himself from the narrow social 
context in which self-centeredness and inhumaneness always 
operate. In his studies of history, sociology, economics, literature, 
psychology, philosophy he will see himself as a part of the family 
of man. Does the record show that college presidents, deans, and 
college faculties have considered the building of humaneness or 
compassion toward one’s fellowman as one of their major 
responsibilities? 

But after all why do we assume that “schooling,” whether 
in high school or college, is the way to build the humane person- 
ality? Actually, of course, you don’t have to go to school to become 
humane. Gandhi often spoke of the humaneness, the wisdom of 
his mother, an illiterate woman. But the context of the unlettered 
person, however humane, must almost always be bounded by the 
horizons of direct experience, or by the indirect experiences learned 
directly through conversation or other symbolic experience. Hu- 
maneness like charity surely must begin at home, but it should not 
stay there. 

How do you help make an elementary school, a high school, 
or a college humane? You develop the humane spirit by seeing to 
it that all individuals in that school are treated humanely. You do 
not think of any of them as “academic culls,” a reference used in 
an article I read recently. One of the ways to develop the humane 
spirit is to make sure that all persons get a chance to be some- 
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body. This role is sometimes reserved for a minority of the students. 

I have pointed out that those who are on the road to an educa- 
tion are building the humane spirit. They see themselves as a 
member of the family of man—no easy task. Humaneness, how- 
ever, needs to move in double harness. It must be hitched to 
intelligence. I would say, therefore, that the second qualification 
of an “educated” person is the ability to do independent thinking, 
to think for one’s self, to develop intellectual power. 

To come out for the ability to think independently as a goal 
of education requires about as much courage as to be against sin. 
Nearly everybody assumes, however, that if you learn to think 
independently, you will think as he does. And when you don’t, he 
assumes that it is your thinking which is poor, not his. 

What does a person do who thinks for himself? And to what 
extent could work in school or college help promote independent 
thinking? First, “thinking” is centered around a real problem. No 
problem; no thinking. Teachers are sometimes disappointed in 
what students remember of a subject as shown by tests given a few 
months or a year later. But the problem as the student saw it was 
not the same as the problem seen by the teacher. The student’s 
problem was getting through the course. The teaching of independ- 
ent thinking is therefore contingent upon securing problems 
or issues which are relevant both to the present and to the future 
life of the student. 

Let us suppose now that an instructor honestly wishing to 
develop independent thinking asked his students to write down 
which of their important problems might be thought through by 
taking the course, and how they proposed to discover the solutions. 
Many students would probably write that their honest purpose 
was to pass the course with a grade as high as compatible with their 
outside interests, and that they intended to memorize and give 
back to the instructor what the book said and what he said. 

But let us suppose the instructor is a wise man and really 
wants to help these students get an education, to think independ- 
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ently. Let us suppose, further, that he is a teacher of literature and 
that right now the class is reading Sophocles’ Antigone. How can 
the instructor use the occasion to help students become problem- 
solvers, independent thinkers, sensitive to the perennial problems 
of man? 

The problem of Antigone is the age-old one of loyalty. How 
much loyalty do you owe your family, your home town, your 
nation, the world? Was Sinclair Lewis disloyal to his home town 
(Sauk Center, Minnesota) when he wrote Main Street? Was 
Thomas Wolfe loyal to his family or to Asheville, North Carolina, 
when he wrote You Can’t Go Home Again? Were the professors 
at the University of California who refused to sign the “non-dis- 
loyalty” oath really disloyal, or were the promoters of the oath 
disloyal to the American tradition of freedom? When Antigone 
broke King Creon’s command and buried her brother who had 
been in rebellion against the king, was she disloyal or was she 
committed to a higher loyalty—a loyalty that led Thoreau and 
Gandhi, for example, into civil disobedience? ; 

If great issues such as these are dealt with as problems to be 
solved, as ideas to be entertained, independent thinking can result. 
But is literature usually so taught? I don’t know. I do remember, 
however, a college literature class which had read one of Brown- 
ing’s poems. The elderly instructor asked members of the class 
what they thought of it. All agreed that it was a wonderful poem. 
All except me, that is. I said, in effect, that the poem was windy 
and sentimental, and I still remember his hurt surprise. Obviously, 
he was selling Browning, not independent thinking. 

I have said that the first step in thinking for one’s self is to 
nail down the key problem or problems that need to be solved. This 
is not easy. Let us consider the problem of building an adequate 
supply of food in the world. Shall we try to effect a solution by in- 
creasing production or decreasing reproduction? Or both? The 
Geography of Hunger, a recent book by Josué de Castro, chairman 
of the executive council of the UN Food and Agricultural Organi- 
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zation, takes sharp issue with persons like William Vogt, author of 
The Road to Survival, who believe that overpopulation is our big 
problem. 

Maybe both ways of stating the problem are incorrect. 
Sometimes in the stating of problems we can beg the question 
by assuming the solution. If now we have adequately stated the 
problem, what is our next step? It is to ask what kinds of solutions 
have already been tried. Only a fool or a masochist would fail to 
profit by others’ mistakes. 

Through study of subject matter we see what solutions didn’t 
work, and get some hypotheses about some that will. Maybe we 
are creative enough to develop a brand new hypothesis. This 
creative thinking may produce a unicameral legislature, a needle 
with an eye in its point instead of where it “ought to be,” a novel 
way of developing technical assistance abroad, a poem of rare 
beauty. It may produce an ethical insight such as that of the Indian 
poet Valluvar, who wrote two thousand years ago, “The friendli- 
ness that weighs advantages is of the same class with the affection 
of courtesans and partnership among thieves,” or “There can be 
no real union in a community when there is hatred concealed in 
the mind, just as broken copper cannot be welded.” 

I have pointed out that the two major ingredients of a liberal 


education are humaneness and intelligence. One must have the ° 


capacity and the willingness to think for compassionate ends. How 
do you learn this? There is only one way to learn anything, and 
that is to practice it. 

If we walk into a typical elementary school, high school or 
college, what are they practicing? Is the atmosphere warm and 
friendly? Is everybody included, or do we discover that some 
students are being left out? If some are not included, what are 
the grounds for exclusion? Are the grounds reasonable, or are 
they whimsical and capricious? Is the atmosphere such as to 
produce the humane individual, or are we perhaps making in- 
dividuals over-aggressive or over-timid because they are unfairly 
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rejected? It is only people who care for themselves who will care 
about others. Do our schools help students be proud to be 
themselves? 

And what about independent thinking? Is there thoughtful 
discussion about variant solutions to problems, or are all the 
answers packaged for memorization? Is the teacher or the in- 
structor helping students think through their solutions of problems, 
or is he having them try to remember what dozens of other people 
thought of as solutions? Are the students reciting when they should 
be discussing, memorizing when they should be thinking, passively 
agreeing when they should be thoughtfully disagreeing. 

Who is educated? The person who thinks and the person 
who cares. Humaneness without the guidance of rigorous thought 
may turn into inert or ambiguous sentimentality. Thinking without 
caring may become brutal, tough expediency. Men of worth and 
dignity have a heart and a head that are working together. 


Footnote: Reprinted with permission of “The News Letter,’ published by 
The Ohio State University. 
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Problems in Visual Reading 
PAUL B. KINNEY, M.D. 
Director of Health Department, Pasadena City Schools 


The leaders of the Claremont Reading Conference made 
a grievous error by not inviting me fifteen years ago to tell why 
children cannot read. Fifteen years ago I knew the answers, and 
they were simple. 

People of my generation were all good readers. That was 
a statement accepted as fact by all laymen. Having been taught 
just this side of McGuffey, we formulated an equation which 
proved our point: “Competent teachers plus proper methods 
equals good reading.” 

When our children were school age we realized that 
teachers and teaching methods had changed. With the passing of 
the “knuckle-rapping drill master” we parents became alarmed. 
Our children would be poor readers! For if our original formula 
was correct, then the converse must also be true. 

Therefore, children of today are poor readers because 
teachers are incompetent and their methods improper. 

That was one answer to the reading problem. But being a 
man of medicine, I knew that the eyes played an important role. 
I knew that the eye was similar in structure to a camera. Light 
rays entering a camera are bent by the lens and brought into 
sharp focus on the film to produce a picture. I was taught that if 
the eyeball was the proper size the lens of the eye had the 
ability to bend light rays, from near or far, and focus them sharply 
on the retina. I was also taught that if the eyeball was too long or 
too short, the lens of the eye could not focus rays of light sharply 
on the retina and a blurred image resulted. 

According to the structure theory of vision, which is what 
we were taught: 
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Normal eyeball normal vision or emmetropia 

Long eyeball — nearsightedness or myopia 

Short eyeball — farsightedness or hyperopia 
(Lantern slides used here to illustrate) 

I also knew that it was possible by the use of proper lenses, 
or eye glasses, to correct the problem of the long and the short 
eyeball. 

(Lantern slides used to illustrate) 

This then was a second answer to the reading problem. 

Fifteen years ago, fortified with these two ready answers, 
I could have solved your problems very simply. 

But these plausible theories began to explode and have left 
me confused and uncertain. 

By the time my children were in the upper elementary grades, 
I began to suspect something wrong, and when they were in 
junior high school the theory of incompetent teachers using im- 
proper teaching methods exploded in my face. My children could 
not only read, they could read more rapidly than I, and with just 
as good comprehension! You can readily appreciate my embarrass- 
ing position. To pursue the incompetent teacher theory farther 
was to risk the probability that some one would raise the question 
of comparative I.Q.’s. 

Accordingly, I dropped that theory and upon entering the 
educational field pursued the problem of poor reading from the 
visual standpoint. It seemed logical and made sense to my 
medical mind, that if one has normal sight he should be capable 
of reading. 

I shudder when I think of the many times I have said to a 
teacher, “This child’s vision is 20/20. That’s normal vision. I 
see no reason why he is a retarded reader.” I am sure most of you 
have had similar experiences in your schools. Perhaps I can shed 
some light on the subject of vision and vision screening in schools. 

In 1863 a man by the name of Snellen devised a simple 
means of testing vision. Exhaustive research convinced him that 
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an individual with normal vision should be able to read certain 
sized letters of the alphabet from certain distances. He made a 
chart, since called the “Snellen Chart.” 

(Snellen Chart exhibited at this point) 

Snellen said that one with normal vision should read this 
large letter at a distance of 100 feet; this size letter from 70 feet; 
these letters from 50 feet; and so on down the scale. For practical 
purposes the chart was placed twenty feet from the person tested. 
His best effort was called his “visual acuity” and was expressed as a 
ratio. If from twenty feet he could read no further than the seventy 
foot letters, his vision was scored as 20/70. If on the other hand, 
he could read the letters of the twenty foot line, he was said to 
have normal vision and it was recorded as 20/20. 

I am sure you have all seen your school nurse test vision with 
the Snellen chart. She seats the child twenty feet from the chart, 
covers his left eye, and has him read as far down the chart as 
possible. She records the result, “Right eye 20/20,” and then she 
covers his right eye and repeats the test on the left eye, recording 
“Left eye 20/20.” 

Unfortunately for you and me there are weaknesses in 
Snellen’s hypothesis: 

(1) In 1863 there were few books or periodicals. Near 
point tasks were minor, and normal vision at 20 feet was adequate. 
Today we are required to achieve at near point, or 14 to 16 inches, 
as well as at distance. 

(2) Snellen worked with adults while we work with young 


children. There is a difference you know. 


(3) Snellen thought of the eye in terms of structure, com- 
pletely disregarding function. He considered each eye as a distinct 
unit, forgetting that man is truly binocular, he made no allowance 
for coordination. 

(4) Snellen spoke of vision and vision testing when he was 
actually speaking of sight, and his test is a test of sight. 

The Snellen test as commonly performed is not a satisfactory 
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test for school work. It leaves too many unanswered questions. 
It does not help the teacher understand her pupils, and it does not 
determine the functional difficulties which retard the child’s 
progress in school. 


If you will examine your records, you will find a high per- 
centage of your retarded readers have 20/20 vision recorded on the 
health card. You will also find that many of your superior readers 
have 20/50 vision, or worse. 


We find children with 20/20 vision who complain that 
words are blurred and fuzzy; others who skip lines; still others who 
can not remain at a visual task for more than a few minutes, who 
rub their eyes or look out the window. More often than not these 
are functional difficulties and are not demonstrable by the 
Snellen test. 


The Telebinocular is a screening instrument which tests 
“usable sight.” In contradistinction to the Snellen test, which tests 
the sight of each eye separately, the Telebinocular tests sight when 
both eyes are functioning. And after all, that is the manner in 
which we humans operate. 


Your right eye does not see an object in exactly the same 
position as the left eye. Let me demonstrate that fact to you. 


Look at my nose. Keeping both eyes open you see only 
one nose. Now close your left eye and hold your thumb so that 
with your right eye you do not see my nose. Don’t move your 
thumb. Now close the right eye and open the left. My nose is far 
to the left of your thumb and in plain view. 


From this you can see that it is possible to have normal 
sight in each eye and yet have confused binocular sight unless 
the two eyes coordinate and function together. 


From the standpoint of children’s eyes your and my problems 
in school work stem largely from functional difficulties. The 
refractive errors, the nearsighted, farsighted, and astigmatics are 
discovered early and corrected by glasses. But the inability to 
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coordinate the two eyes, the muscle imbalances and the fusion 
difficulties are not demonstrable by the simple Snellen test. 
A child in school must possess certain visual skills. 
1. He must see clearly and distinctly at all working distances. 
2. He must see singly with two eyes. 
3. He must have muscle balance and eye coordination to 
achieve at visual tasks. 


You as the teacher want to know many things about your 
pupils and one of these is: Does he have efficient sight to achieve 
under present day requirements? You have every right to expect 
this kind of information from your school health service. 

I consider the Telebinocular a very useful tool for screening 
school children. It is simple and convenient to operate and gives 
information of real value to the teacher. We must recognize its 
limitations, however. The Telebinocular is mot a diagnostic 
instrument. 

(Here the Telebinocular was exhibited and the 
target cards projected on the screen and their use 
explained. ) 

Using a Telebinocular we can test for lateral muscle balance 
of the eyes at both near and far points; test the fusion ability at 
near and far points; test the acuity of sight of each eye at near and 
far while the other eye is functioning. 

From the results of these tests we learn a great deal about 
a pupil’s visual skills. We can better understand Bill, who reads 
for a few minutes and then looks out the window to rest from 
the fatigue of overcoming muscle imbalance; Mary, a non-reader, 
in spite of her high I.Q., who cannot fuse and so sees double; 
and take the superior ball player with 20/20 vision whose near 
vision is so poor that he is an academic failure. 

I have pretty largely used the terms “vision” and “sight” as 
though they were synonymous. In the near future you and I will 
have to revamp our thinking. Experimental psychologists are 
demonstrating that sight and vision are not one and the same, 
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that the eye is the sensory organ of sight but vision is a function 
of the brain. 

Vision is a learned act, the result of previous experiences 
via the senses of sight, touch, taste, smell, and kinaesthesia. It 
furnishes meaning and knowledge; it is comprehension, and the 
difference between p and q, d and b. 

For instance, show a city boy and a farm boy a picture of 
a pig and ask each to describe a pig. The city boy may describe 
the picture in detail but will be forced to stop there. The farm boy 
will tell you also that the pig grunts and squeals, wallows in the 
mud, eats from a trough, and perhaps tell the feel of his hide and 
even guess his weight. One boy’s description is dependent on sight 
alone, while the other has vision. 

The psychology of vision is a very enlightening field and in 
time will explain many of today’s unanswered questions. 





Oral Avenues to Self- Understanding 


SUE ERNEST, PH.D. 


Associate Professor of Speech, San Diego State College 


The Reading Conference here a year ago provided an ample 
framework within which we may talk this morning for read- 
ing was described as “the process of making discriminative 
reactions” and included visual, aural, tactile and kinesthetic read- 
ing. We are concerned with aural reading, or as more popularly 
termed, oral communication. Du Maurier has given a literary 
definition of this dynamic act 

Language is a poor thing. You full your lungs with wind 
and shake a little slit in your throat and make mouths, 
and that shakes the air; and the air shakes a pair of little 
drums in my head—a very complicated arrangement, with 
lots of bones behind—and my brain seizes your meaning in 
the rough. What a roundabout way, and what a waste of 
time! 

Semantically oriented Wendel Johnson gives a more scien- 
tific and tedious description: 

An event occurs which stimulates Mr. A through the 
eyes, ears or other sensory organs and the resulting nervous 
impulses travel to Mr. A’s brain and from there to bis 
muscles and glands, producing tensions, preverbal ‘feelings,’ 
etc., which Mr. A then begins to translate, into words, 
according to his accustomed verbal patterns, and out of all 
the words he ‘thinks of’ he ‘selects’ or abstracts certain ones 
which he arranges in some fashion and then by means of 
sound waves and light waves Mr. A speaks to Mr. B whose 
ears and eyes are stimulated by sound waves and light 
waves, respectively, and the resulting nervous impulses 
travel to Mr. B’s brain, and from there to his muscles 
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and glands, producing tensions, preverbal ‘feelings, etc., 

which Mr. B then begins to translate into words, accord- 

ing to his accustomed verbal patterns, and out of all 
the words he ‘thinks of’ he ‘selects’ or abstracts certain 
ones, which he arranges in some fashion and then Mr. 

B speaks, or acts, accordingly, thereby stimulating Mr. A 

... or somebody else—and so the process of communica- 

tion goes on and on...* 

Our speech emerges as normal, absurd or sick, depending 
on our handling of this complex act. There has been recently a 
great increase in the precise measurement of speech in which the 
attention may be riveted upon the listener, the acoustic result or 
the speaker. We are interested in the latter. We know for instance 
that normal educated adults reading familiar material can 
continue on the average five words ahead of vocal output.® 
More recently Fairbanks’ showed that a good reader stays about 
20% of a line ahead of his voice as compared with 15% for the 
poor reader. 

Still more recently Sandford made a comprehensive study 
of individual differences in verbalization of two normal college 
men whom he called Chatwell and Merritt. Sandford’* provided 
an analytical and quantitative picture, scoring 200 variables in 
11 samples of speech. In comparing these two normal speakers 
he found Merritt’s style to be highly complex with many sub- 
ordinate clauses, compound-complex and long sentences; more 
statements of relation than description, many parenthetical clauses. 
He used few action-verbs, many infinitives and concrete nouns. 
In summary, he was clear, precise, complex, perseverative, 
thorough, awkward, cautious, static and highly definitive. In 
contrast Chatwell was colorful, emphatic, direct, active, coordi- 
nated, confident, used speech to express his own individuality and 
to impress the auditor. Here a description of speech almost emerges 
as the description of a person. 

There are many whom we ordinarily consider normal 
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speakers, and I don’t mean in the usual sense of having a “speech 
defect,” who betray great inner conflict through speech. There 
are those who talk too much. For instance, those who talk to 
avoid silence which is more than they can bear; those who talk 
to conceal facts (I regret that we train many of these in schools) 
and those who seem unable to separate the relevant from the 
irrelevant. And there are those who talk too little, betraying a 
deep sense of personal unworthiness. They are convinced they 
are inferior—and their speech betrays deep anxiety or sullen hate, 
perhaps toward a father or mother. 

Rigidity is another betrayal of inner conflict in the so-called 
normal speaker — whether it be rigidity of content such as 
“talking shop” (i.e. the school teacher), in too pedantic language 
of the anxiously-attempting-to-be-learned; in use of last year’s 
slang, or in the choice of reading which bow to a rigid structure as 
True Story. Or this quality may be displayed in evaluation rigidity 
in which we verbalize as unrealistically as pollyannas or pessimists 
or have a compulsive need to label people and situations. 

In the case of the deeply sick, in the psychoses, the mirroring 
of inner conflict through speech is even more clear. The schizo- 
phrenic shows verbal irresponsibility. His language is disorganized, 
vague and relatively meaningless. He creates neologisms (coined 
words). His language is no more related to reality than he is. 
He can’t seem to answer the question, “What do I mean?” 
Unconscious projection runs riot. Maslow and Mittelmann™ tell 
of a case in which a patient wrote the word “beefsteak” on a 
piece of paper and ate it! And yet is this so very different from 
the so-called normal behavior of college students who, when 
told by a psychologist to destroy with an ice pick the eyes in 
photographs, were unable to punch out the “eyes” of their own 
mother’s photographs which had been secreted there. In both 
instances the label or symbol was confused with the real thing. 

The manic depressive in the manic phase usually speaks in 
a continual patter (stereotype) on the superficial level, tossing in 
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irrelevant ditties, rhymes, songs. Flamboyant, vigorous, confused 
in inference and description, fact and supposition, he too is unable 
to check his outpourings against observation and experience. 
Balken and Masserman* found that obsessive-compulsives produced 
the longest phantasies (as in lavish use of qualifications indicating 
improbability); conversion-hysterics used many adjectives, few 
verbs, few words indicating uncertainty, and seldom spoke in the 
first person. In the anxiety state speech was brief, the verb- 
adjective ratio was high and there were many expressions 
connoting vagueness, hesitation and fear. Those who are deeply 
ill thus show unconscious projection (as in hallucinations), and 
“allness attitude” (excessive certainty and over-evaluation of words 
as such) ; rigidity (a two-valued orientation of right-wrong; black- 
white); infantilism, egocentricity, hostility, feelings of guilt, and 
sexual maladjustment which may emerge as prudishness or 
promiscuity. The difference then, in revelation through speech 
of the psychotic, neurotic, inadequate normal and adequate 
normal is simply a matter of degree. 

Let us examine some of the most recent thinking as to 
the preferred approach to speech correction in the public schools. 
First, note the tremendous way we have come in scrapping the 
earlier notion that a boy was made of separate tongue, lips and 
larynx. For instance a well known speech correction text published 
in 1936 headed its chapters as “Strengthening the lazy tongue,” 
“Training the ear.” Ever since the pronouncement of Dr. Lee 
Edward Travis’® that same year the little boy has been put back 
together. 

The primary concern of speech correction is the person 

... It is not enough to know what sort of a speech defect a 

person has. In addition, one should know what kind of a 

person has a speech defect. The speech defect has no 

particular meaning apart from the person who presents the 
defect. We are not interested in speech defects, but in speech 
defectives. 
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I don’t need to tell you as you’ve heard so many times that 
from 5 to 10 out of every 100 have a speech defect of some kind; 
that they are on the average retarded by one grade; and that 
they are the largest single group of handicapped in existence. But 
I should tell you that, in general, the approach to speech correction 
now is a dynamic one. The interpersonal relation between clinician 
and the boy and between the boy and his classmates is the 
important thing. Not only is he not a tongue, a pair of lips and a 
larnyx; he is no longer a mechanical repeater of sentences con- 
taining the sound of “s.” The specific speech problem is stressed 
less than the need to respond to an important situation involving 
a group of boys and girls. 

Goals are stressed in terms of personality rather than in 
terms of glands and muscles. Each individual is assisted to 
“Change his behavior in interpersonal relationship so that he 
can function with greater adequacy in satisfaction and security.” 
Ollie Backus* who presents this philosophy so competently in 
her new book, Speech Therapy with Children draws heavily on 
the thinking of Karen Horney, Carl R. Rogers, and Alfred 
Korzybski and agrees with much of the thinking to be found in 
the works of Wendell Johnson and Lee Travis. 

There are certain tenets to this semantic-gestalt inclined 
approach. Individual instruction in the clinic is dropped in favor 
of group instruction, 8 to 10 persons for 30 to 40 minutes 
(though also there may be specific individual and small group 
help arranged according to difficulty when there is need). Group 
work is always in terms of the individual and his goals. Member- 
ship in the class is non-segregated; i.e. stutterers, cleft palate cases, 
delayed speech all sit together. It is felt that different kinds of 
“cases” can help one another. For instance, the stutterer can 
show the youngster with delayed speech clear articulation while 
the latter can demonstrate to the stutterer control of rhythm. 
Problems are approached from the point of view of similarities 
shared by all, as the concept of “force” is practiced by the 
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children with cleft palate, hearing loss and cerebral palsy at the 
same time. As Rogers’ has said, 

The individual and not the problem is the focus. One 
must assist the individual to grow... Therapy... is a matter 
of freeing him for normal growth and development, of 
removing obstacles so he can again move forward. 

That is, the boy himself must do the changing. The “curing” 
as far as the teacher is concerned merely means removing 
obstacles. The youngster must modify his perception of self 
from dependence to greater independence. And his goals are 
unique to him. 

The therapist should pay great attention to the therapeutic 
relationship for herein occurs the magic. She helps him find 
speech adequacy in terms of satisfaction and security (and not 
according to the value system of the teacher!) She works from 
the whole to the part to the sub-part. The interaction with the 
environment is the whole. The boy is the part. The production 
of specific speech sounds is the sub-part. In other words she is 
applying the familiar gestalt concepts. 

The therapist is concerned with the boy’s perception of 
self which has been determined by his relationship with significant 
adults and peers. (An example of a poor self evaluation is the 
cerebral palsied child who just sits!) She assists him to gain a 
feeling of greater personal worth, ability and independence. She 
is concerned with his perception of his environment. (If his early 
home experiences have been happy he will probably welcome 
the authority figure, the teacher, and v.s.) She helps him to find 
a level of aspiration which he can meet successfully. In his relation- 
ship with other children she assists him to win support (as when 
children clap for his improvement); she gives him practice in 
social conventions (as in giving greetings); she makes it possible 
for him to assume many different roles including those of leader 
and follower. 

Practice in role taking constitutes one way of learning tc 
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understand and predict reactions of others; this aids in 

developing useful sensitivity, adaptability in interpersonal 

situations’, 

In the written analysis of the lad’s problems (diagnosis) she 
will describe rather than evaluate. That is she won't say, “He is 
stubborn,” but rather, “He has not yet responded.” She will 
construct word maps (in the semantic sense; i.e. prognosis) in 
terms of needs, goals, perception of self and others: 

He perceives the situation as threatening, as identical with 
one he formerly experienced and in which he was laughed 
at, possibly punished. He fears what appears to him as 
certain failure; his goal is represented as the need to avoid 
threat...” 


Thus she is operating on assumptions of probability rather 


-than on certainty. She does not label (as calling him a “stutterer”). 


All descriptions are dated. It may later be highly important to 
know when the intelligence test was given. 


Conversation is the main speech practice, a more realistic 
experience and a skill more easily transferred to the school 
grounds than the earlier drill. She assists his emotional growth 
by using much warm praise, stressing his assets, allowing more 
permissiveness than that found in the ordinary classroom. She 
gives him a multi-valued orientation and helps to eliminate the 
black-white, like-dislike dichotomy by pointing out gradations of 
reaction. Finally she personally remains objective, keeping her 
own muscular tensions down, using slow movements and speech. 
She is teaching speech that has none of the attributes of the 
psychotic, neurotic or inferior normal. She is a master teacher! 
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Reading the Nature of Prejudice 
GORDON W. ALLPORT, PH.D. 


Professor of Psychology, Harvard University 
Visiting Professor of Psychology, 
Occidental College Summer Session, 1952 


In 1943 you will remember, four of the six largest cities 
in the United States had disastrous riots. Although sinister enough 
in themselves, these disorders had the unexpected advantage of 
drawing attention forcefully to the problem of human relations 
in this heterogenous land of ours. They led to the formation of 
mayors’ and governors’ civic unity committees all over the 
country. What is more they stimulated social scientists for the 
first time in history to do concerted and intensive research on this 
field. We’ve made more progress, I’d say, in the last five years, 
in the scientific study of prejudice and group relations than we 
had made through all previous history. 

Before I attempt to define prejudice, let us have in mind 
four instances that I think we all would agree are prejudice. 

The first is the case of the Cambridge University student, 
who said, “I despise all Americans. But,” he added, a bit puzzled, 
“I’ve never met one that I didn’t like.” 

The second is the case of another Englishman, who said to 
an American, “I think you’re awfully unfair in your treatment of 
Negroes. How do Americans feel about Negroes?” The American 
replied, “Well, I suppose some Americans feel about Negroes 
just the way you feel about the Irish.” The Englishman said, “Oh, 
come now! The Negroes are human beings!” 

Then there’s the incident that occasionally takes place in 
various parts of the world (in the West Indies, for example, I’m 
told). When an American walks down the street the natives 
conspicuously hold their noses till the American gets by. The 
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case of odor is always interesting. Odor gets mixed up with 
prejudice because odor has great associative power. We know 
that some Chinese deplore the odor of Americans. Some white 
people think Negroes have a distinctive smell and vice versa. An 
intrepid psychologist recently did an experiment; it went as fol- 
lows. He brought to a gymnasium an equal number of white and 
colored students and had them take shower baths. When they 
were nice and clean he had them exercise vigorously for fifteen 
minutes. Then he put them in different rooms, and he put a 
clean white sheet over each one. Then he brought his judges in, 
and each went to the sheeted figures and sniffed (olfactory read- 
ing, Ed.). They were to say, “white” or “black,” guessing at the 
identity of the subject. The experiment seemed to prove that when 
we are sweaty we all smell bad in the same way. It’s good to have 
experimental demonstration of the fact. 

The fourth example I'd like to bring before you is a piece of 
writing that I quote. Please ask yourselves who, in your judgment 
wrote it. It’s a passage about the Jews. 

The synagogue is worse than a brothel. It’s a den of * 
scounR¥gls. It’s a criminal assembly of Jews, a place of meet- 
ing for the assassins of Christ, a den of thieves, a house of ill 
fame, a dwelling of iniquity. Whatever name more horrible 
to be found, it could never be worse than the synagogue 
deserves. 

I would say the same things about their souls. Debauchery 
and drunkenness have brought them to the level of lusty 
goat and pig. They know only one thing: to satisfy their 
stomachs and get drunk, kill, and beat each other up. Why 
should we salute them? We should have not even the slight- 
est converse with them. They are lustful, rapacious, greedy, 
perfidious robbers. 

Now who wrote that? Perhaps you say Hitler, or Goebbels, 
or one of our local anti-Semites? No, it was written by Saint John 
Crysostom, in the Fourth Century A.D. Saint John Crysostom, as 
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you know, gave us the first liturgy in the Christian church still 
used in the Orthodox churches today. From it all services of the 
Holy communion derive. Episcopalians will recognize him also 
as the author of that exalted prayer that closes the offices of both 
matin and evensong in the Book of Common Prayer. I include 
this incident to show how complex the problem is. Religious 
people are by no means necessarily free from prejudice. In this 
regard be patient even with our saints. 

What do these four instances have in common? You notice 
that all of them indicate that somebody is “down” on somebody 
else—a feeling of rejection, or hostility. But also, in all these four 
instances, there is indication that the person is not “up” on his 
subject—not really informed about Americans, Irish, Jews, or 
bodily odors. 

So I would offer, first a slang definition of prejudice: Prej- 
udice is being down on somebody you're not up on. If you dislike 
slang, let me offer the same thought in the style of St. Thomas 
Acquinas. Thomists have defined prejudice as thinking ill of 
others without sufficient warrant. 

You notice that both definitions as well as the examples I 
gave, specify two ingredients in prejudice. First there is some sort 
of faulty generalization in thinking about a group. I’ll call this 
the process of categorization. Then there is the negative, rejective, 
or hostile ingredient, a feeling tone. “Being down on something” 
is the hostile ingredient; “that you’re not up on” in the categoriza- 
tion ingredient. “Thinking ill of others” is the hostile ingredient; 
“without sufficient warrant” is the faulty categorization. 

Parenthetically I should say that of course there is such a 
thing as positive prejudice. We can be just as prejudiced in favor of 
as we are against. We can be biased in favor of our children, our 
neighborhood, or our college. Spinoza makes the distinction neatly. 
He says that Jove prejudice is “thinking well of others, through 
love, more than is right.” Hate prejudice he says, is “thinking ill 
of others, through hate, more than is right.” 
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In order not to complicate the picture for our present pur- 
poses, I will confine my remarks to hate prejudice. 

Most of what science has discovered about prejudice can be 
fitted under these two basic ingredients: categorization and hos- 
tility. Let me speak first of the categorization process. 


The forming of exaggerated and false categories is, I suspect, 
the greatest natural weakness of the human mind. Over-generaliza- 
tion takes place so easily. The other day I heard a child under two 
years of age, use the word “grandma” correctly when her grand- 
mother came into the room. Later, I was showing her picture book 
and I pointed out a grey-haired lady who was not her grandma, 
and asked her who that was. She said, “Grandma.” I showed her a 
picture of a black cat, and she brightened up and said, “Grandma!” 
What a category that child had! But is it any different from the 
mental operations of some adults? Show them the picture of 
Stalin and they say “Communist.” Show them the picture of 
trade-unionist and they say, “Communist.” Show them a picture of 
a liberal professor, and they say “Communist.” Over-categorization 
is more excusable in the two-year-old. 

Take, for example, the concept “Negro.” We say surely here 
is a justifiable racial category, there’s nothing exaggerated about it; 
the Negroes are a biological race. Are they? The fact is that, on 
the average, the Negro people of the United States have probably 
more white ancestry than they have Negro ancestry. Only twenty- 
five per cent are of consistent Negro ancestry. So much inter- 
mixture has taken place that we can say that colored Americans are 
Caucasians more correctly than we can say that they are Negroes. 

Now all categories whether correct or incorrect have the 
psychological propensity of assimilating to themselves all sorts 
of information and misinformation in order to build a still larger 
unified concept. Hence we “know” since we have this “biological” 
category of “Negro” that their blood is different from that of 
whites; we “know” that they have low intelligence as a group; 
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that as a group they’re musical; we “know” they’re superstitious; 
we “know” they’re lazy. The result is one big, cosy, undifferentiated, 
sloppy category. Almost every feature of it is dead wrong. 

I do not profess to know why Providence failed to endow us 
with an automatic safety device in forming our categories. As 
matters stand it’s just as easy to form a false category as it is a 
correct category — in fact, it’s easier because of the emotion 
involved. 

Now, of course, there is a genuine problem of group 
differences: but the scientific categories are usually so different 
from the perceptual, common-sense categories that there’s very 
little correspondence between them. For example, there are only 
a certain few things that make a Catholic a Catholic; likewise 
very few things that make a Negro a Negro. About all you can 
say about the latter is that there is some ancestry from so-called 
“Negro stock.” That is all you can correctly say, because all other 
differences are either imaginary, or relatively slight, calculated 
statistically or experimentally. 

Apart from the one feature that defines the group, we are on 
unsafe ground if we impute other features to it. The reason is 
that apart from the feature that defines the group (such as, say, 
Catholic religion) the range of difference within any group is 
far greater than the difference between any two groups. We 
cannot say a group is like this, because the range of differences 
within the group is so large. It is far greater than the average 
differences between any two groups. When we do find true 
group differences in capacity or traits, we can be almost certain 
that, such as they are, they are probably environmental,—in some 
cases the results of prejudice itself. Slight differences can almost 
always be accounted for in this way. 

One reason why categories are tenaciously held and often 
used is that they provide a convenient formula for living. Think 
of the insuperable difficulty of individualizing two and one half 
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billion mortals on earth. It is too difficult even to individualize the 
people we come in contact with in our daily round. 


Take the way that Citizen Sam’s mind might work. Sam is 
an average, hypothetical citizen who confronts this problem of 
adjusting to the many people in his environment. He finds they 
are just too many for him. He may therefore evolve the follow- 
ing formula: Foreigners: All alike! Keep ’em out of the country. 
That bit of categorizing gets rid of most of the human race. Ne- 
groes: All alike! They’re treacherous, dirty, and so I don’t want 
anything to do with any of them; they have to be kept where 
they belong. That act gets rid of thirteen million more. Jews: As 
a group they’re completely untrustworthy. Good! That gets rid of 
four million more. Democrats and Labor? They’re all just alike, 
just one big hulk—get rid of them. As for professors and intel- 
lectuals, they can be rejected along with all the other “Commun- 
ists.” Soon there isn’t anything left to worry about or to have to 
deal with. The only remnants are Citizen Sam’s few neighbors on 
Suburban Heights,—and he can get rid of them one by one 
through gossip! When one can get rid of these big chunks of 
humanity through prejudice, life seems much easier and more 
manageable. 

Now people sometimes grow ashamed of their own cate- 
gories. When this happens a sly protective device is called into 
operation—very disarming and not easily seen through. It is the 
device of making exceptions. “Oh, we have some very nice 
Mexican people in this community! But, as a whole, you know, 
they’re a bad lot.” The exception allowed comforts you for 
being so fair and rational, and yet allows you to hold the 
category. “Some of my best friends are Jews, but”: this, too, is 
supposed to be an unprejudiced remark. Actually the remark 
merely preserves the prejudice by protecting the category. 

The same psychology underlies the remarkable matrimonial 
question that concludes nearly every discussion of the Negro 
problem. Your opponent is bound to say, sooner or later, “But 
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would you want your sister to marry one?” And you are so flab- 
bergasted by the essential irrelevancy of this question that you 
probably lose the argument. Its purpose, of course, is to invite you 
to say “no.” Then the interlocutor can say, “See? my category 
is right! There’s an essence there! The Negro és objectionable.” 
And so we have to keep our segregation and present policies in 
order not to get into inter-marriage. It took me a long time to 
find what I think is the best answer to this irrelevancy. It is as 
follows: “Maybe not, but I wouldn’t want her to marry you, either.” 


I shall not dwell longer on the psychology of categorization. 
It leads to the stereotyping of people; it leads to regarding an 
ethnic cluster falsely as a unit; and it leads to a disregard of indi- 
viduals, who, of course, are the essential unit of all wholesome 
relations. 

You may have heard the Navy story about the pharmacist’s 
mate who had to take care of sick call. The pharmacist’s mate had 
just two professional categories. His formula was: if you can see it, 
put iodine on it; if you can’t see it, give ’em a dose of salts. It was 
a very simple way to lead his life, with black and white as the 
only categories. We often do the same thing in our distinctions 
regarding groups. If a man belongs to our circle, O.K.; to any 
other circle—out with him! It is the same kind of categorical 
reasoning. 


I said prejudice has another basic ingredient, that of hostility. 
Hostility may be expressed mildly, as in our daily chitterchatter, 
in gossip, in rumor, or it may express itself in pogroms, genocide, 
riots, and lynchings. In any case there is some element of negation, 
rejection, hatred. Some recent studies lead us to the estimate that 
hostile prejudice against one or more groups plays an appreciable 
part in the mental lives of about four-fifths of Americans, in about 
eighty per cent. 

Not all prejudice, of course, is acutely hostile. Many people 
who have negative feelings would not act on them; they would 
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not countenance unfairness in daily living. Some is what we might 
call “conformity” prejudice—superficial, skin-deep, not extending 
beyond the tongue. Many children pick up a surface prejudice. 
There is no culture in the world where the child is not thought to 
be a member of his parents’ groups. He must accept this member- 
ship in order to survive. If they are victims of prejudice, so too is 
he; if they have hostile attitudes, he is likely to acquire them. Not 
only his parents but his schoolmates serve as his model. His 
status among his schoolmates depends upon his picking up the 
prevailing attitudes. As an adult, too, he is expected to establish 
himself in suburbia by taking up the prevailing pattern of class 
and ethnic prejudice. 

In the study of Chicago veterans recently conducted, it was 
found that probably a half of all the anti-Semitism that was en- 
countered was of this superficial stereotyped sort, and about 
one-quarter of the anti-Negro attitudes were of this rather surface 
level. But even allowing so much for conforming, we are left— 
this is just an estimate, of course—with perhaps a third of the 
population in whom group hostility plays an essential and deep 
part in the economy of the life. We speak here of the “functional 
significance” of prejudice. In these cases prejudice is bone and 
marrow deep. 

Now, of course, the psychology of chronic hostility is a 
complex subject. I can only highlight a few of the areas of 
research and study that help us understand it. 

One study of anti-Semitism was conducted among people in 
certain factories and offices. It turned out that those people who 
were dissatisfied with their jobs, with their salaries, and with their 
economic status, were significantly more anti-Semitic than the 
people who, doing the same work, expressed themselves as satisfied 
or relatively satisfied, with their employment and economic status. 
That is an interesting study, because it showed that anti-Semitism 
followed—not experience, not actual contact with Jews, not ob- 
jective logic—but it followed the subjective frustration, and basic 
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dissatisfaction with their economic lives. Now these dissatisfied 
people turned out to be not only anti-Semitic; they were likewise 
anti-administration, more anti-Negro; and—this study was done 
in war time—it was discovered that they were more opposed to 
the war effort. 


Now from evidence of this sort, which suggests that lives 
that are frustrated tend to be generally anti-everybody else, we 
reach the so-called “scape-goat” theory of prejudice; people who 
are frustrated must find somebody to blame. As in the Book of 
Leviticus they pile their own sins and troubles and frustrations 
upon the head of the goat and drive the goat out in the wilderness. 
In so doing they feel relief. 

This seems to have been part of the process in Nazi Germany. 
Because of the frustrations of losing the First World War, and 
the humiliation of the people, and the strain of the Second World 
War, Hitler seized the chance to blame the Jews, with what 
terrible results we all know. 

The scapegoat theory is good, but it is not sufficient. For one 
thing, it does not explain why we scapegoat certain groups and 
not others. At various times in this country, we have ganged up 
against Quakers, Catholics, Mormons, Jews, and many other 
groups. Why these groups and not Presbyterians or Scottish or 
Norwegians? At this point psychology must bow to history, 
sociology, and economics. For example, it is impossible to under- 
stand the mentality of the Dixiegogue unless you know something 
of the history of slavery, Civil War, and reconstruction in the 
South. Dixie prejudice, like other forms, has long tap-roots in the 
past. Anti-Semitism cannot be fully understood until we realize 
the marginal position of the Jews throughout the ages. And 
sociological aid is needed likewise. The growing density of a 
minority group is much more likely to make it available for scape- 
goating. Increasing density brings many problems, as in a class 
where one Japanese child may be a pet, while ten Japanese 
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children may be regarded as a menace. Economists say, with some 
justification, that economic rivalry is basic to prejudice. 


Yet socio-economic theory is not successful without the aid of 
psychology, because it does not explain why members of an in- 
group should regard members of an out-group as rivals. Why 
don’t we regard each other as rivals? Take a marginal white tenant 
farmer. Let us say he has a white tenant farmer as a neighbor and 
a Negro tenant farmer as a neighbor. They’re both his rivals, but 
he may join with the white man to persecute the Negro; he would 
not join with the Negro to abuse the white man. 

One function of hostility is to serve the status needs of the 
person. That is to say, if you have a group you can look down on 
and patronize, it’s balm to a poor, battered ego. There was a little 
girl who started to cry when Polish neighbors, next door, moved 
away. Mother asked, “Why are you crying?” The sobbing child 
replied, “Now there’s nobody that we are better than.” 

We seem to need minority groups around so we can bolster 
our feelings of worth. It is proved by studies that, if you can 
equalize status, especially if you can get equal status participation 
in common projects, prejudice diminishes. Two important 
researches have shown this fact. One dealt with the placing of 
Negro combat units and white combat units closer together in the 
same company in the Army, with the result that prejudice on the 
part of whites was reduced. The other research has to do with 
housing. Integrated housing creates a far more friendly attitude 
toward minority groups than does segregated housing. 

When we do away with the status differential with the 
possibility of using minorities to bolster the status of the majority, 
when we create conditions of equal status participation in the 
pursuit of common goals, then prejudice diminishes. 

Here, or course, lies the big argument against segregation. As 
long as segregation —enforced, involuntary separation — exists, 
there cannot possibly be a sense of equal status, of equal participa- 
tion. And until there is equal status participation in the pursuit of 
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common objectives, there will be a “functional significance” to 
prejudice derived from its status-feelings of one group at the 
expense of another. 

Hostility feeds most of all“on anxiety, on the deep and 
haunting, personal type of anxiety. Perhaps the most significant 
work of the past five years has been in this area, particularly on the 
relation of anxiety to prejudice in child training. 

I can best make my point by citing a typical study in this 
area. I’m thinking of one made by Harrison Gough, now at the 
University of California at Berkeley. He worked with school chil- 
dren, one group highly prejudiced, and another relatively free 
from ethnic hostility. He likewise went to their mothers and made 
a study of their ideas and practices regarding child training. He 
found sharp, distinguishing differences. In the case of the 
prejudiced children the mothers were the sort who were strict 
and severe. They punished the child for his impulses. They were 
stern and threatening, and withheld love, in cases of thumbsucking 
or bedwetting, masturbation or temper tantrums. The child felt 
rejected whenever he was simply following his natural impulses. 
Such punishment would make a child first fear his impulses, then 
hate his impulses. It would make him particularly watchful of his 
mother’s and father’s attitudes. He would learn to mind his p’s 
and q’s, learn what the parent will allow and won't allow. He 
became circumspect, suspicious of each situation. He has to know 
where he stands, as it were. He knows there’s a power over him. 
Life becomes an anxious ordeal, where power is more of a factor 
than love. 

Soon we find that this child generalizes his situation. He not 
only fears his impulses, but he fears other people’s impulses. He 
becomes conventional; he becomes straightlaced; he becomes 
ethnocentric, feeling safe only with the group he knows—the 
family group or the neighborhood group. All outsiders are viewed 
as potential threats. He has been trained so he has to be on guard 
in order to protect his ego and to get the maximum love that he 
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can. He grows up thinking of the in-group as being the only 
possible island of safety. 

One of my students, who worked on this problem, asked a 
school teacher if she would pick out the children who had to have 
everything definitely explained to them and who couldn’t work 
if she was away or out of the room, and who required assistance 
from her on all matters. She picked out these children, and in these 
test interviews given them, it turned out again that they were 
significantly the prejudiced children. Such children cannot tolerate 
ambiguity, lack of definiteness. They cannot adopt a relaxed, take- 
your-chance-and-trust-other-people attitude. They are the children 
who believe there is always a right way and a wrong way to do 
everything. There is only black or white; there is a sharp distinc- 
tion between in-group and out-group, with only the former being 
safe. 

Later we find that this kind of character structure, in which 
this anxious hostility is prominent, takes on one more character- 
istic, and that is a high degree of institutionalized loyalty. The 
person is intensely a joiner, fanatically old school tie, fanatically 
patriotic, and often fanatically church-minded (his church). He 
feels safety on these institutional islands and not safe outside them. 

The connection between religion and prejudice is an inter- 
esting if complex, problem. It is true, investigation shows, that on 
the average, church-goers are more prejudiced than non-church- 
goers. This is a fact, but if you look at the fact more closely, you 
will find an important difference. A statistician might say that the 
relationship is bi-modal. You find church-goers much more 
bigoted than the average person, but you also find them much 
less bigoted. It seems that there are two kinds of people who go 
to church: the truly religious people and the safety islanders. The 
religious people who have interiorized their religion are far less 
bigoted; they know what Christianity, Judiasm, or for that matter 
Hinduism, means, but the other people are bigoted because they 
are institutionalists, and not religious. Of course a given person 
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may be a mixture of these types. Somewhat religious, and, in off 
moments only, somewhat prejudiced. 

Fear of internationalism is characteristic of bigots. Other 
nations are menacing; they are indefinite; they are outlanders. It 
is perilous even to mention UNESCO in our schools. Some dis- 
aster might befall us. 

In extreme cases this character structure becomes paranoid. 
Completely rigid, hostile, suspicious agitators make capital of 
other people’s fears. Some of them believe that the Jews are after 
them, or that Catholics are after them, or that Communists are 
after them. They are like the paranoid lady I once heard of who 
had the fixed idea that she was dead. The psychiatrist thought he 
could perhaps demonstrate conclusively to her that her idea was 
false. So he said, “You are dead? Well, do dead people bleed?” 
“No, dead people don’t bleed.” “Well, if I pricked you, would you 
bleed?” “No, I wouldn’t bleed. I’m dead.” So he said, “Well, let’s 
see.” So he pricked her finger and the blood came. She was 
utterly astonished. She said, “Oh! Dead people do bleed, don’t 
they?” That is the kind of a fixed idea that you get in functionally 
significant, deeply-set bigotry that dominates some personalities. 


What to do about it? I would say only this, if my diagnosis 
has been correct, it would follow that there is no single remedial 
program to follow. In some cases—the severe ones I’ve just been 
talking about—no program will do any good anyway. Yet most 
people are not hopelessly set in their faulty categorizations or their 
hostility. 

One step that will reduce faulty categorization is to spread 
programs of education in the schools. More important is parental 
training. Unfortunately children bring up their children as they 
themselves were brought up, but it is not impossible to break into 
this circle through instruction in parenthood. 

Destroying involuntary segregation is essential, as I have 
already explained. Legislation is sometimes good. You can’t solve 
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everything by legislation, but it helps. Mass media have a role to 
play. I’m not even sure that even exhortation may not do some 
good; I don’t think it will ever break the shell of a bigot, but it 
helps to reinforce those of us who do realize the importance of 
resisting bigotry in our troubled society. 

Social science, I am convinced can help the process. I have 
tried to give a taste of its wares. It can aid also in evaluating 
programs. Is your pet method of approach accomplishing any- 
thing, or is it possible a boomerang, making matters worse? 
Evaluation is one of the contributions social sciences can make in 
addition to disclosing the root causes of group conflict and 
prejudice. But social science can do nothing unless it has the 
cooperation of teachers and citizens and parents. Perhaps if we all 
work together, in the not far distant future we may succeed in im- 
proving the now sorry state of relationships within the human 


family. 
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Reading the Raw Materials of Experience 
MELISSA ROESCH 


Teacher in San Bernardino City Schools 


“That all of our knowledge begins with experience there 
can be no doubt. For how is it possible that the faculty of cognition 
should be awakened into exercise otherwise than by means of 
objects which affect our senses, and partly of themselves produce 
representation, partly rouse our powers of understanding into 
activity, to compare, to connect or to separate these and so to 
convert the raw material of our sensuous impressions into a 
knowledge of objects, which is called experience.” (Immanuel 
Kant, 1724-1804) 

There has been seemingly an awareness among some 
educators even from the days of Aristotle that man was created to 
be, and at one time was, a sensitive instrument keenly alive through 
all of his sense receptors to the natural world about him. There is 
a conviction now that somewhere down through the ages in the 
halls of learning, the conception of man as a whole being was lost. 
In his place there has emerged in many instances a partial being, 
his sense of sight impaired through overuse, his other senses 
dulled through frustration and disuse,—a partial being quite in- 
sensitive to his environment. 

He is frequently a well-read person, glibly versed perhaps 
on the flora and fauna of Mexico, China, Central Africa or far 
off India and yet entirely unconscious that there is a fascinating 
world of flora and fauna at his very fingertips only awaiting his 
awareness. That lacking in the “raw material of sensuous impres- 
sions” which we call “experience” he is gazing at the world 
through a telescope of printed symbols and can only guess at the 
nature of what he perceives. 

Due to a growing awareness then of the above situation a 
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change in educational trends is taking place. Children are being 
taken to the out-of-doors and the out-of-doors is being taken to the 
children. The miraculous pageant of Nature is being displayed 
before them throughout their years of childhood. They witness 
its wonders, explore its depths and, we reasonably assume, assimi- 
late something of its profoundness into the very cores of their 
beings. 

God, the heavens, our earth, birds, insects, plants, stones,— 
these are some of the ideas, tangible and intangible, that fill a 
child’s mind with wonderment. They are the windows through 
which he stretches, groping for light. 

Socrates encouraged his students to explore nature, to know 
themselves, to meditate deeply and to love virtue. Aristotle set 
aside a park as the first University and his students spent long 
hours studying their environment. There is reason to believe 
that books were considered even then the secondary phase of 
learning experience, necessary indeed, but functional only after 
first hand experiences wherever possible were exhausted. 

The printing press was not invented for some eighteen 
centuries after Aristotle. Books did not become available in large 
numbers even then for centuries and textbooks did not achieve 
mass production until a still later period. Gradually however the 
textbook did take over. Not developing the whole child but teach- 
ing a child to peruse a book became an end in itself. Learn to 
read books and an education follows just as surely as does its tail 
follow the comet, became an accepted premise. For was not all 
wisdom in books? 

Virtue had become by this time something one learned in 
Sunday School or at home. It was of secondary importance where 
schools were concerned and was more or less left to accident. In 
some schools a twenty minute period once a week was given over 
to reciting poems or reading stories about virtue. After all virtue, 
too, was something one found in books. It took or it did not take 
according to how well one read. 
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It is well recognized today that criminals are for the most 
part the natural results of a system of a civilization in which they 
have been physically, mentally and spiritually deprived of the 
necessary sustenance. The soil in which they grew was thin. If 
poor readers of the printed symbol—and how frequently they are 
—they were defeated even before they began by the superficial 
goals that were accepted by the many,—superior academic work 
the mark of success of the pupil, earning power that of the adult. 

With the newer outlook children are being commended for 
their aliveness to their environment, not just for their ability to 
peruse or even to comprehend the printed page. The child who 
has difficulty transferring his ideas from the natural symbol to 
the printed may be, and more often than not is an excellent reader 
of his environment. He is frequently a profound thinker and he 
reads his classmates well. What a boost to his morale to be aware 
of this and what a release from tension! It is actually a great step 
toward academic success. It is, here and now, living success. 

And—perhaps Socrates walks among us again—we do en- 
courage our children to meditate. We are allowing them oppor- 
tunities to express their wonderments aloud, on paper if they are 
able, or simply a few moments for quiet thought without a pencil 
in hand. We, along with our pupils are becoming alive to the 
value that lies in deep thinking. We, along with them, are becom- 
ing cognizant that the answers to big questions may lie in the 
myriads of things, little and big that are all about us. That thinking 
through to the answer of a deep question is very much like taking 
a fascinating journey. It takes time and keeping the path but 
everytime we concentrate on it we are getting a little nearer our 
goal. 

Donna, a fourth grader of the so called middle group in my 
room wrote this essay recently in one of our quiet periods: 

“T wonder how far up the skies go. Are they so far up you 
will never find out where they stop? Or do they go so far and 
stop? I wonder how the world will go on and on and never 
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stop. There has to be an end to everything. Like when we 

play house or ball we start and we stop. How God was born 

and the earth was made. 
“What fun it is not to know these things but to wonder, 
wonder, wonder!” 

In many schools today science, or we may say living exper- 
iences, permeate every period of the day. In many rooms Club 
activities at the beginning of the day include sharing of materials, 
ideas, or incidents experienced since the day before. Living experi- 
ences of hearing, seeing, smelling, handling, tasting, using the 
specimens in school and out, are the incentives for the stories 
we use in spelling and the inspiration of much of the creative 
word in writing, music and the graphic arts. Free reading and 
planned reading periods find children poring over science stories 
and pictures or actually handling,—reading,—the specimens. 

Plants, rocks, shellfish, fish, insects, birds and mammals, etc., 
are very definite and tangible links between the Indian of yesterday, 
colonial people, pioneers and ourselves today. They are the 
“objects by which our faculties of cognition are wakened.” They 
“|. . fouse our powers of understanding into activity, to compare, 
to connect, or to separate . . .” Through a knowledge of these we 
are led into a greater understanding of the industrial world and 
of other environments. No social studies program can reasonably 
exclude them. 

In our fourth grade this year our goal has been not 
merely an acquisition of facts but also a state of awareness 
by means of observation and general experimentation of our 
immediate environment. 

Newmark School is on the outskirts of the city of San 
Bernardino. There are uncultivated fields on two sides of our 
school, many old trees, and just a block or two away a winding 
path begins that leads us to an area that has gone back entirely to 
its native state of mixed chaparral. 

Our natural environment then includes tame plants and wild, 
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insects and orthoptera, reptiles, birds and rocks. It seems wise to 
set up the stimuli for progress in each of these areas as early in the 
year as possible so that there may be time for deliberate growth. 

There has been a logical beginning for each area of 
experience. Our Social Studies program begins with the study of 
Early California. Since our Indians lived entirely on uncultivated 
plants and those plants are plentiful in our neighborhood, we go 
out and bring them in. The most humble of plants assumes great 
significance to a child the moment he discovers that it has fulfilled 
a purpose in the lives of the Indians. 

The minerals or rocks our Indians used appear on our science 
table when we read of them in our textbook. Flint, obsidian, jasper, 
limerock and salt are all mentioned. Because we have a school- 
ground that is far more inducive to prospecting than to baseball 
our rock collection grows out of bounds overnight. We keep one of 
each kind and the children handle them freely. Because we are 
unable to identify some of them the question naturally comes up, 
“How does a prospector determine what a rock is?” By leading 
the children to discover a few of the differences in rocks for them- 
selves this year we had some very interesting lessons. 

Color is naturally the first property the children mentioned. 
However, we had several rocks that were green, two that were 
black and three were white so other differences had to be 
considered. There was an obvious difference in the hardness 
of talc and obsidian. We found a hardness scale from one to ten 
in a science book, and learned that talc was one and the diamond 
ten. Easy methods were mentioned for roughly determining 
hardness. For instance a rock with the hardness of 2 can be easily 
scratched by the fingernail, and 3 with difficulty. A jackknife will 
scratch 4 easily but will barely scratch 5. A piece of quartz will 
scratch anything softer than 7. Since lead and obsidian both were 
shiny, we developed the word luster and found that we had rocks 
that were earthy, glassy, transparent, metallic and brilliant. 

We became aware of how rocks break and had the fun of 
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experimenting with a few of them. It was very evident that some 
break with a shelllike cavity, others in layers, some break in 
crystals, and when we studied the discovery of gold a little later 
in the year, we learned that gold flattens out in breaking. 
Toward the end of the year we tabulated our rock collection 
and it was a very satisfying experience. It went something like this: 


Name Color Hardness Luster eae Taste Uses 


To coat early 


Feldspar pink About5 Glassy Angular day sinks. 
gray-white to dull Gives gloss to 
fine stationery 

Early day 
Mica Fog 2 Transpar- Sheets window panes. 
ent Christmas tree 

ornaments. 


The study of rocks proved to be an excellent introduction 
to the mining industries of Mexico. 

Our study of birds was inspired by a flock of sparrows that 
twittered and scolded on the lawn outside our school windows. 
When we discussed ways and means someone suggested home 
window sill feeding. Each child of course was to look and listen 
at all times. This has been one of our happiest units of the year. 
My own window sill feeding attracted juncoes by the dozen and 
the soft cadence of their songs is unforgettable. A lovable pert 
nuthatch, the “upside down bird” as someone has called him with 
his slightly uptilted beak and sharp poignant cry, came again 
and again. A spectacular Blue Jay posed several times for his 
picture. A Scarlet Tanager so pure in color it took the breath away 
was with us for days. There were linnets, and orioles and 
towhees. 

While no child’s window sill feeding paralleled my own 
in the number of birds fed, they did witness Meadow Larks, Cedar 
Waxwings, Road Runners, Shrikes and a dozen other birds that 
had not sought the higher altitude of my home. I am sure they 
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were just as excited over the colored slides I showed them as if 
they had taken the pictures themselves. 

Listening and imitating bird songs became a very interesting 
activity for a time. Meadow Larks and Mocking Birds on nearby 
fence posts tutored us at quiet moments in our school room. It 
is not difficult for any of us to believe that the first music man 
attempted was an imitation of birdsongs. 

We were deeply engrossed for a time in that intensely 
interesting area—the world of insects and othoptera. After a 
fascinating general study we concentrated on a few of the ones 
we collected on an insect hike, a grasshopper, a scorpion, a milli- 
pede, a Potato Beetle and a Praying Mantis. 

We discovered however, that we did not progress rapidly in 
seeing insects until we noticed that there were pronounced wing 
types. We classified and arranged our collection then in this way: 
Lacy wings Hard wing with Hard wing Wings hard Scaly wings 

soft under wing with wing that only at base 


closes up to it 
like a fan 


Dragon Fly Ladybird Grasshopper Anytrue Butterfly 
Beetle bug 


We immediately became more alert in our reading of the 
insect world and I believe that our interest is a lasting one. 

Since our plant unit proceeds intermittently throughout the 
entire year, it has seemed best to leave it to the last. Shelter, 
being to us an all important need, we begin our year by having a 
few of the native shrubs in the room that the Indians used for 
building. We are somewhat familiar with them before reading 
about them in our textbook. 

It is always a pleasure at this stage to take a quiet period in 
which to envision our countryside as it must have been before the 
white man came. We close our eyes and think away all the 
appurtenances of the white man, his buildings, streets, telephone 
poles and television antennae. In their stead we see the green 
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chaparral covered countryside that it must have been where 
Chamiso and Ceanothus grew profusely with wooded areas given 
over to clusters of Sycamores, Black Walnuts, and Cottonwoods. 
Interspersed were the fragrant blossoming Elderberry and patches 
of Beavertail Cactus. Sparkling streams wound their way to 
Meadow Brook and on into the larger Santa Ana River. Barefoot 
boys and girls ran along the shaded trails, “Indian boys and girls 
who liked to do the very same things you like to do. They swung 
in the tree limbs, drank from the streams, and feasted on the 
Elderberries, Cactus Pears, and wild cherries when they were 
hungry!” 

And so we try to bring the Indian back alive as nearly as 
possible. 


At the foot of Arrowhead Mountain just a mile away was a 
village called Muscupiabit which meant in the Serrano language, 
Pinion Place. Near what is now the heart of the City of San 
Bernardino, on the banks of Meadow Brook, stood Guschamo, 
Place of Plenty to Eat. 


Some fifteen hundred Serrano or Mountain Indians lived 
here in scattered villages of thirty to fifty round leaf covered 
wickiups, and each family related to each other family by blood. 
In the center of the village stood the Big House or Temple where 
the Chief, or Kika, and his assistant, the Paba, led the religious 
ceremonies. 


A huge bare appearing patch of earth exactly the shape of 
an arrowhead sprawls above us on the mountainside. It is one of 
the mysteries of this world. So thin is the soil within its border 
that only low gray plants—the White Sage, Euphorbia, Rabbit 
Tobacco—grow: Right at its edge the soil grows sharply richer 
and it supports the large dark green plants of chaparral, Chamiso, 
Manzanita, Ceanothus. And so the contrast of dark and light 
is made. 


Indians climbed up and bathed in the healing waters that 
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spring steaming hot and icy cold from the arrow’s tip. Grateful for 
its comfort they created a legend about its origin. 

We began one year then with observing the arrow from our 
schoolground and hearing the legend of its creation. 

We are soon to discover that the Indians had named their 
village well. Guachamo was truly a Place of Plenty to Eat. Inter- 
spersed among the native shrubs are still hosts of Yuccas. 

In the fall their pods are bursting with the flat shining black 
seed. They were a staple bread food for the Indians. We bring 
baskets of them and grind them in one stone metate. We learn 
of the many other uses of the plant. Indians barbecued the huge 
bud and boiled the blossoms. They sliced the stalk for soap and 
made cord and sandals from the leaves. 

The Yucca plant is being experimented with today as a 
producer of the fizz in tooth paste and soft drinks. Doctors use its 
firm light wood as splints for broken arms. 

There are Live Oaks and Scrub Oaks in our neighborhood. 
We gather the acorns and grind them in our metate. The velvety 
White Sage, used by the Indians as a green and as a flour, is 
plentiful here and its tall pannicles are now covered with the ripe 
seed. Wild Buckwheat brightens our field and waysides with its 
dry multicolored flower heads. Dried thistles too are heavy with 
seeds. There is that humble little plant, Chia, that has figured so 
strongly in the lives of the Indians in many parts of California. 
All of these were bread foods. 

So nutritious are the seeds of the Chia that an Indian could 
travel twenty-four hours on only a tablespoon or two of them. 
Our old Indian trails are traced today by the Chia plants sprung 
from seed dropped from their pouches by Indians on their way 
for pinions or acorns or perhaps on a hunt for deer and wild 
goats. Left in water overnight the seed produces a well liked 
pudding very much like jello. 

Panamint Indians, a tribe near Death Valley, conducted very 
colorful wedding ceremonies. Chia seed, Holly-Leaf Cherries, 
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pinions, and acorns were showered over the bride and groom to 
assure them of future security and happiness. This was a great 
contrast to our Serrano marriages where the bride was purchased 
by someone frequently a stranger to her and simply taken away in 
the dark of the night. 


Not too far away are bushes flaming with the brilliant red 
of Holly-Leaf Cherries. They were one of the Indians finest fruits 
and we always find them delicious. Cactus pears are ripe also and 
we sample them. Elderberries are ripe but it is difficult to get ahead 
of the birds. We have at times made jelly of these three fruits 
and saved them for our Pioneer Pantry Shelves later in the year. 
We always save the pits of the Holly-Leaf Cherry to grind for an 
especially choice flour. Mistletoe and California Holly berries also 
were eaten as a fruit by the Indians but we do not find them 
irresistible. 


It seems wise now if we are going to become aware of— 
actually read, the green world about us, to stop for a time and 
examine plants. We notice the parts of plants and how the parts 
function. The needs of plants we also consider. There are in the 
room at this time many beautiful specimens. It is fun to classify 
them into the two types, simple, and compound,—simple where a 
leaf is alone, compound pinnate when leaflets grow along a stem, 
compound palmate when the leaflets spread out from the apex 
or center as do the fingers from the palm of the hand. Immediately 
home and school shrubbery becomes interesting. Samples are 
brought in and pressed or used in shadow or carbon prints. 

We proceed into leaf shapes naming them for what they 
seem to suggest, round, long, arrowshaped, heart, star or egg, 
spike, needle and thumb. Our eyes have grown sharper by this time. 

We notice the textures whether satiny or silken, velvety or 
wooly or hairy or perhaps dull. 


Leaf edges claim our attention. A few are plain or entire 
but many are sawtoothed, frogtoothed, spiny, wavy or curly— 
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Holly-Leaf Cherry leaves curl—and some leaves are deeply 
lobed. (We feel the lobes of our ears.) 

The thickness of the leaves and why some need to be thick; 
how they grow on the branch,—whether alternate or opposite or 
in a whorl about the stalk, are also considered. White Sage is a 
beautiful sample of the latter. 

Are the leaves featherveined or do the veins go parallel with 
the stem? Members of the lily family—of which our Yucca is one 
of the largest—have parallel veins. Iris leaves, too, are good 
samples of this vein structure. Occasionally leaves are netted 
veined. The nasturtium is an instance of this. Wide leaves such 
as the maple have palmate veins where the main veins spread out 
from a center. 

By this time leaves have taken on a beauty of pattern to us 
and we are entirely leaf-conscious. Samples of leaves are brought in 
for early morning sharing just as reverently as if they were rare 
and beautiful flowers. We have developed a vocabulary, too, that 
is useful for thinking about, talking about, and eventually writing 
about plants. It is also necessary for identifying new plants 
by reading. 

There are numerous games that can be devised for oral 
use of this vocabulary—a guessing game in which a child 
describes a plant and others guess what it is or run to it, is always 
fun and profitable. 

Going back to our Indians again we have by this time 
developed a large wall picture map. It shows the arrowhead and 
the several villages that were long ago at the foot of the mountain. 
Near the village we have drawn as accurately as possible many of 
the plants that were used. Indians are at work in various occupa- 
tions, harvesting, fishing, making cord and nets, grinding seed, 


et cetera. 

An adult has procured for us some leaves of the Yucca, re- 
moving the dangerous spines before the children handled them. 
Every child has had an opportunity to try his skill at pounding 
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away the pulp and twisting the fiber into a strand of cord. We 
have also tried other plants that appeared fibrous,—the tall tele- 
graph weed that takes over many of our fields in the fall, the 
whiplike milkweed, the sunflower plant but none has proved so 
satisfactory as the Yucca. A very good round mat can be made 
by twisting strands of Yucca fiber about bunches of it. Fairly 
good nets and bags have been made in our fourth grade room. 

We have had some success with a dye made from the sun- 
flower plant and entire success with a dye made from oak bark. 
We have not succeeded in making a dye that will color the Fan 
Palm husks that we use each year to weave into mats. We are ever 
hopeful of making a plaid design in them. There is a varnish in 
these husks that so far has resisted all dyes. These husks incident- 
ally fall in the summer and autumn from the Fan Palm. They are 
quickly cut into strips, thumbtacked at one end only to a small 
board and they provide a very quick medium for weaving. 

We did succeed in dying a piece of leather and dressed our 
clay papoose that hung in the sycamore before our wickiup. She 
was so charming swinging there that we made up a lullaby for 
Mother Indian to sing as she sat making sandals and Father Indian 
to take part in, as he prepared for the hunt. 

We owe a great deal to the Indian for the thorough work he 
did in discovering what plants were safe and nutritive to use as 
foods and what plants were medicinal. Many an Indian must have 
died in the long drawn out and painful process. Many of the 
plants he used are in our drug stores today—some of them have 
been used down through the ages. Our local Indians are extremely 
proud of the knowledge their ancestors had concerning plants. One 
of them pointed out to me that the Indian had long used Penicillin. 


Yerba Santa grows along most of our highways leading 
towards the mountains. It was an excellent remedy for influenza. 
Black Sage, Old Man or Senecio, Hoarhound, Elderberry, Yerba 
Buena, Mustard, and countless other plants in our vicinity were 
used wisely by the Indians. 
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We strip the leaves from a few of the more common ones, 
dry them on trays and save them for an Indian Drug Shelf. 

The story of the Jimson Weed as well as the beauty of the 
immense white bell-like blossoms fascinates children. Its leaves 
mashed to a pulp are potent in drawing out the poison from a 
rattle snake bite. The plant is a drug that stimulates when taken 
in small quantities and too much, causes death. Experience has 
taught me that, left continuously in the classroom, it may cause 
Pink Eye. 

Indians drank a tea made from the dried powdered plant to 
give them the impetus to strut about and boast before the hunt. 
They believed that the tea gave them fortitude and assured them 
of good fortune on the hunt. 

Indian boys and girls were given a drink of the tea at their 
grownup ceremonies. It sent them into deep dream-filled sleep. 
They were cautioned to remember their dreams because these 
dreams foretold their futures. 

Our government paid collectors well for the Jimson flowers 
during the war, using them as a source of Belledonna. Recently 
the plant was shown on a Television program and a lecture given 
on its uses. It seems that a small amount of the powdered weed is 
given sailors and airmen to prevent sea and air sickness. Added to 
babies’ milk in small quantities it prevents colic. Several children 
saw this program. 

Our Indian hut has a framework of willow branches held 
over from other years. Each year we give it a fresh covering of 
tule leaves. The tule is a remarkable plant. It supplied the Indian 
with a root that was usually dried and powdered but that could 
be eaten just as it came from the ground as a nutritious bread. Its 
young leaves provided a tender green. The yellow pollen at the 
very tip of the cattail in the spring made a good soup and gave 
porridge a delicious flavor. White men have used the pollen in 
flapjacks when camping and have pronounced the flavor excellent. 

The Indians on our reservation at Hemet have an anniversary 
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celebration that occurs one year after a person dies. This custom 
has come down through the ages along with many dances that have 
survived conversion to the Catholic Church. All year the family 
of the departed one has set aside food. When the day arrives they 
have decorated the Big House (as they still call their church), 
with plants and flowers. A feast has been placed on the table and 
at the head of the table there is an effigy of the departed one. The 
Indians have made it of plants. If the one they honor is a woman, 
tule and bullrush leaves are punctured, adorned with feathers and 
used as the skirt of the effigy. 

The family and invited friends solemnly assemble at the 
church. “First they cry and cry and cry. Then they eat and eat and 
eat,” as my friend Victoria expressed it. “Then they cry and cry 
and cry.” 

“But Victoria, what if you don’t like the person who died. 
Do you still cry?” She looks at me in chiding unbelief. 

“Oh, yes! He is dead. It is not hard to cry for a person who 
is dead.” 

She is perfectly sincere and a fine woman. The Indian, her 
kind at least, is simply more forgiving, more willing to forget the 
past than the usual white person. 

Stories of this kind that involve plants as used by the Indians 
serve to enrich the child’s concept and add to his awareness of his 
environment. Once one has become interested in the plant unit 
such stories accumulate. 

I would like to say in closing that we have not attempted to 
exhaust any unit of science. Neither have many-syllabled words 
or names been forced on the children. The nicknames of plants— 
Devil Grass, Ragweed, Old Man, Yerba Santa, (saintly herb) 
Monkey Cheese, — where some property the plant possesses is 
suggested —are not difficult to assimilate, but too many even of 
them, would be confusing. 

As time goes on and each grade from the Kindergarten up, 
does its share in keeping alive the child’s interest in his environ- 
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ment, no great burden will fall upon any one grade. I believe 
that even in the Kindergarten today it is being recognized that 
there are levels in science in which the child is deeply curious and 
should progress; that each succeeding grade has its own levels, 
and that as time goes on there will be an enriched soil in all our 
school curriculum,—one in which the children will be released 
from the tension of self doubt, be intensely, creatively alive, and 
aware, through all of his sense receptors, of the miraculous world 


in which we live. 


Activities by which we may become acquainted with plants: 


DRYING FOR FOOD JELLY OR JUICE 


GRINDING 


Calif. Laurel nuts 
Pinons 
Woka Seed 
Wild Oats 
Acorns 
Black Walnuts 
Sunflower Seed 
Yucca Seed 
Joshua Seed 
Agave Seed 
Pale Verde Seed 
Screw Bean 
Mesquite 
Pits of: 
Holly Leaf Cherry 
Wild Plum 
Manzanita 
Chia Seed 
Buckeye Nuts 
Hazelnuts 


OR MEDICINE 


White Sage 
Purple Sage 
Hoarhound 
Mints 

Wild Quinine 
Creosote 

Yerba Santa 
Yerba Mansa 
Peony Roots 
Jimson Leaves 
Wooly Blue Curls 
Tule Pollen 

Tule Root 

Camas Root 
Wild Potato 
Chamiso 
Kinnikinic 
Senecio 

Pods of Loco Weed 
Wild Fruits 


MAKING 


Elderberry 

Cactus Pears 

Holly Leaf Cherries 
Manzanita (Little Apples) 
Wild Cherries 
Wild Plums 

Wild Grapes 
Blackberries 
Strawberries 
Thimble berries 
Salal berries 

Sand Apples 
Madrone berries 
Salmonberries 
Huckleberries 
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COOKING FOR 
GREENS OR EATING CORD MAKING 


RAW AND WEAVING DYE MAKING 

Yellow Clover Agave Fiber Forget-me-not 
Mustard Yucca Fiber* Rhubarb 
Young Tule Joshua Fiber Oak Bark 
Lambs Quarter Century Plant Fiber _ Berries 
Wild Rhubarb Fan Palm Husks Sunflower Plants 
White Sage Tule Leaves Iris Flowers 
Sheep Sorrel Iris Leaves Penstemon Flowers 
Dandelions Nettle Fiber 
Young Agaves Milkweed Fiber 
Yucca Buds Tree Roots WASHING HANDS 
Yucca Blossoms Tree Barks Amole 
Young Lupins Willow withes Slices of Yucca 
Poppy Plants Grapevines Wild Lilac Flowers 
Smart Weed Bear Grass (Ceanothus ) 
Primrose Plants Bullrush Leaves Wild Gourds 
Monkey Cheeses Bunch Grass (Mock Orange) 
Vetch Cow Pea Vine 

(Wild Sweet Pea) 
Wild Columbine 
Thistle Leaves 
Juniper Buds 


*Remove dangerous spine before letting children handle. The Yucca was 
an Indian department store. It furnished needles, thread, food, soap, 
nets, clothing and shelter. Today it yields splints for broken arms; fizz for 
soft drinks and tooth paste, and is being widely experimented with. 
*Many other important wild plants could be mentioned on this list. It 
includes a few plants common in the north only and some that grow only 
in the south. 
(Collector permits are available and necessary to teachers 1” 
California for picking plant samples in forest reserves. They may be 
obtained from the nearest Forestry Office.) 
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The Role of Literature in the Reading Program 
MARGARET M. HEATON 


San Francisco City Schools, and 
San Francisco State College Workshop in Human Relations 


We meet today as teachers sharing our classroom experiences 
and asking ourselves, “What is the role we want literature to play 
in the lives of our students? Has it changed for these times? How 
and in what directions can literature help our students to grow?” 

I think of a class that came to me for the first time last year 
—an American literature class. The students said, “What we 
want to know are all the great authors. We have to know them if 
we go to college.” I looked at them with inward amazement, but 
I hope no outward signs of scorn. They were children many of 
whose parents judged each other by the houses they lived in, by 
the clothes they wore, by the opera tickets they could purchase. 
Knowing the great authors gave one status in college, so practical 
souls that they were, these children of middle class families so 
sought the symbols of status. I let them list the great names they 
knew, and asked some questions about those they didn’t know so 
that they could trust me as a teacher who knew American litera- 
ture well enough to guide them. 

But when it came to reading, we began with material that 
the students thought was too simple. They had not read for ideas 
before. They had not read creatively, seeking to find the experiences 
and thoughts of people in books. But as we read about newcomers, 
as we talked about the fears and apprehensions of people new to 
a school or community, we found excitement and a new way of 
exploring the world in which we lived. We were not using litera- 
ture as a means of discovering great names but we were opening 
our minds and hearts to new experiences. 

This shift of purposes and satisfactions is important to us as 
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teachers. The role of literature is in transition. It is no longer just 
a useful subject in the sense of giving students a badge of status 
and culture. It must be useful in helping them understand the 
experiences of people of their own generation and of other genera- 
tions. In short, what we need to think about is using literature to 
help people achieve sensitivity to the needs and feelings of other 
people, and as we do so, to see ourselves with new understanding, 
new perspective, new insight, and even with more kindness. 

And this belief that literature gives us access to new social 
sensitivity and to new insight is more than an objective in a course 
of study. It must be part of our living or it cannot be part of our 
teaching. So let us ask ourselves as adults, “Whom do we need 
most to understand and why? In what directions should we, living 
in a complex American culture, seek new awareness?” I would like 
to indicate at least four directions. 

Certainly, we need to understand what the flux of movement 
from place to place means to people’s lives. We know that people 
here in America go from one community to another more often 
perhaps than in any country in the world. We know that anyone 
moving into a new community loses something of his identity, 
some of his sense of belonging, that he must change his ways and 
his friends and begin again—sometimes baffled, often deflated in 
energy and spirit. 

This theme is recurrent now in magazine stories—it is spelled 
out incident by incident with humor and amazement in the book 
and the movie “Anything Can Happen.” We may think back to 
My Antonia and the vivid picture of the lonely old man clinging 
to his violin. Or more recently, we may have read America Is in 
the Heart, that fascinating story of a boy who came from a little 
village in the Philippines and learned about America working as 
day labor in hospitals and on farms. 


Closely related to the newcomers are the second group of 
people about whom we should be reading—those who are forced 
to live on the fringe of American life. Because of economic, 
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social, or racial handicaps, they never move into the main stream 
but look wistfully at those who accept themselves as sharing the 
blessings of average Americans. We have undoubtedly pondered 
about our Spanish-speaking young people who feel the barrier set 
up not only on the dance floor by differences in music, but also by 
discrimination in employment. American Me by Beatrice Griffith 
has given us a record of their experiences that may take the 
blinders from our eyes as we watch some of our reticent students 
seeking shyly to participate. Or we may remember Doris Gates’ 
charming classic for children, Blue Willow. One beautiful plate 
was all the heritage a little girl had as she went from place to 
place envying children who had permanent homes. Her sense of 
being different was made more vivid by her adventure at the fair 
with a little Mexican girl. She clung to the money she wished to 
spend—unable to spend it because of the need to be thrifty. But 
like many another “fringer,” she felt the loneliness of being dif- 
ferent. Most vivid in this year’s reading for adults, however, has 
been His Eye is on the Sparrow, Ethel Waters’ poignant account of 
a childhood spent in the tenement fringe of a community and of 
what she learned there. We know now in an intimate fashion how 
a way of living resulting from real poverty may cut children off 
from a sense of their own worth. 

Another theme will have deep meaning to us as Americans. 
How do people achieve a leadership role—in groups and in our po- 
litical life? What price do they pay for it? How must they feel about 
themselves to be willing to carry great responsibility? Perhaps we 
will be reading new interpretations of Abraham Lincoln or Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Perhaps we'll be talking about those whose 
social mobility costs too much in energy and normal satisfactions: 
Perhaps B.F.’s Daughter; perhaps the beautiful story of Fred- 
erick Douglass, Negro leader of Civil War days in The Star 
Pointed North. The experiences of leaders give us cues as to the 
kinds of personal stability and poise we need to seek in those we 
trust to carry political honors. 
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Finally because we are adults (and inevitably “aging 
adults,”) we are thinking and seeking answers to the problems 
of “senior citizens.” Not only do we sit in forums and read articles 
about how an aging population will affect our legislation, but we 
have to ask ourselves some real questions. “How do individuals 
learn to be content when they no longer have increasingly expand- 
ing horizons of opportunity? What will the loss of status associated 
with being a senior citizen mean to me?” Eric Ericson’s definition 
of “integrity” as the final developmental task of adults helps us. 
To come to full acceptance of oneself as a product of one’s own 
generation and to love the whole fulfillment of life that is possible 
without envy of others or disparagement of oneself. But it is 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips that really tells us how a person achieves dig- 
nity as he loses his abilities, and it is Neighbor Rosicky who shows 
us the reconciliation with destiny as really beautiful. 

What we know about our own reading experiences and how 
we use them to achieve more understanding of the experiences of 
other people gives us cues as to how literature can help our 
students. We must plan our ways of teaching literature so that it 
touches their immediate problems and their deepest preoccupa- 
tions. We must teach it around themes that touch their immediate 
concerns and clarify the predicaments presented to young people 
by the conflicts and difficulties inherent in our culture. 

One cue to the themes we find most helpful is in a study of 
the development of boys and girls. Dr. Scherer used our knowledge 
about development of personality to help us set the stage for 
learning, as a means of recognizing what reading tasks in a tech- 
nical sense boys and girls were ready for at different times. I am 
going to use our knowledge of personality development in quite 
a different way—to show that what we gain from such study gives 
us cues to the motivation of young people and to their emotional 
readiness for reading about particular kinds of problems. 

I want to speak particularly of the concept of developmental 
tasks. The social psychologists use the term to mean hurdles, 
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those learnings which the culture demands that individuals achieve 
at certain periods in their physical and emotional development. 
For example, the little child must learn to walk. The older child 
must accept his place in the family circle as both giver and taker. 
Or the teenager must establish himself in relation to parents and 
parent substitutes as increasingly independent in accepting respon- 
sibility for himself and his decisions. Rebellion may be a phase of 
adolescence, but the achievement of reciprocal relationships and a 
valuing of independence is the real goal. 

As individuals work on their developmental tasks, dynamic 
energy—real drive is unleashed. Not only his own ambition, but 
the pressures of age-mates and the older generation are involved 
in the struggle to achieve a new level of relationship and selfhood. 
We know, for example, girls who read Seventeenth Summer again 
and again—even to the fifth time. We know when that happens— 
not when they are seventeen but at thirteen, fourteen, fifteen— 
when they are getting ready for steady dating. They live through 
the experience vicariously before they are ready for it in reality. 

The same pent-up eagerness for experience exists at every age 
level. The same dynamic drive to achieve selfhood can be released 
as motivation for our reading program in every classroom if we 
will watch and listen for the cues. We need only talk and plan in 
terms of what youngsters dream about, what they fear, what they 
value. 

Another reason why the developmental tasks are so important 
to us as teachers is the slowness with which they are achieved. No 
developmental task is achieved in less than seven or eight months; 
many take several years. Thus we can work with motivations that 
are more constant and more enduring than those derived from so- 
called “interests” or hobbies. In fact, most of the fads and hobbies 
are outgrowths of deeper needs to which we have access as we 
study the developmental tasks. 

I suggest then, that we plan our teaching so that the striving 
and energy generated by the developmental tasks is made full use 
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of. However, I do not mean that we necessarily talk with young 
people directly and constantly about these tasks. To do so would 
make them too self-conscious, too aware of problems, too con- 
scientious about setting standards for themselves. Instead, I think 
we give youngsters comfortable handles by which to grasp at the 
new understandings they need and want. These handles are what 
we have sometimes called “themes for reading.” We do not say 
to a given group of students, “You must make a place for yourself 
in your peer group.” We say, “Friendship grows more important 
in the teens. Why? What do we learn from our friends? How do 
we choose them?” We do not say, “You are learning the roles of 
men and women. You must adjust also to your changing physical 
body.” Instead we say, “Let’s look at assets and liabilities that 
young people have. How can we make our physical characteristics 
help us?” 

There are dozens of other themes developing out of the 
growth tasks of youngsters: “Becoming a member of a team,” 
“Achieving good work habits,” “Getting along with other mem- 
bers of the family,” “Becoming self-reliant”; and we may call 
them by names that represent student goals to students whenever 
we can. 

How do we develop these themes for reading with students? 
First we must have access to relationships, understandings, prob- 
lems as the children themselves see them. One device to get this 
may be the open question “What I would like to be,” “What makes 
me angry,” “What I'd like to change about myself.” The answers 
to open questions are held in confidence—but the teacher may 
make categories of the answers and report back in general terms 
to the class so that issues and problems that are theirs can be 
discussed. 

Another way to begin the reading about a theme is to read 
a story that poses directly a problem we know is representative of 
their own. That problem is objectively stated in a story and can 
be discussed often more frankly because it is not their own. This 
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procedure opens the awareness of the group of students to the 
problem. 

The second step is to give the problem many dimensions. 
Here reading begins. “In magazine stories, in movies, in fiction, in 
biography and autobiography, we find many versions of this 
problem,” says the teacher, “Read them and bring them to class.” 
At this point the teacher can provide a range of reading material— 
the greatest fiction, the simplest teen-age story, the editorial, the 
whimsical chapter of an autobiography may tell of the same prob- 
lems. Putting these various materials together, the teacher not 
only provides reading for many different kinds of students in her 
class, but also emphasizes reading for identifying situations and 
problems. This kind of reading demands critical judgment. 


In planning the next discussion—those which involve re- 
porting incidents that extend experience—the teacher asks for a 
description of many kinds of situations and problems. She warns 
against giving judgment values, she urges thoughtful investiga- 
tion of the feelings developed in different kinds of relationships. 
In short, the emphasis is often on the reliving of a variety of 
experiences here. 

Finally we do some problem-solving. We ask that reading 
and personal experience be put together. We ask, “How could this 
situation have been changed?” In so doing, we involve the children 
in projecting their own attitudes and actions upon problems. Dis- 
cussion leads to just what children see as possibilities. It leads to 
deepened understanding of the motives and values involved. The 
skillful teacher has patience here—asking questions quietly, refus- 
ing to accept generalizations, demanding that the feelings of 
people be taken into consideration. She watches to see that while 
children project answers from their own experience they learn 
from each other the whole range of answers to a given situation. 
This process means growth toward social sensitivity as well as in- 
sight into their own motivations. 

If literature has a new role, it is this. As students read, they 
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both widen their individual experience and recall their deepest 
feelings. In discussions, they see that such emotions as fear, envy, 
joy, and gratitude which came to them out of their own situation, 
may come to others out of different situations. Furthermore, as 
students talk about what they have read, they share what their 
fellows bring to each incident. Social sensitivity thus involves 
deepening and extending personal experience, but also gaining the 
capacity to listen and interpret the values and motivations of those 
we know. 

There are some important consequences in our everyday 
teaching if we see the role of literature as the development of social 
sensitivity. First, we as teachers will plan more consistently and 
more patiently for informal discussion. It becomes a means of 
discovering concerns and problems; it becomes a means of being 
exposed to the feelings and values of others; it becomes a means of 
learning to describe accurately the situations that harm and hurt 
or puzzle or satisfy human beings. 

Second, we will do a great deal more with personal writing 
which crystallizes points, gives clear-cut description and analysis 
of a problem, provides expression of opinion or new values or 
insights. Writing becomes a way of saying what has meaning for 
us, of using words to project feeling or formulate new apprecia- 
tions. This writing may be brief, read by the teacher alone, or 
shared when not too personal with the class. 

Third, there is much more planned time for reading since 
reading is a means of living in more situations than our lifetime 
provides. We may call this guided reading, for each individual is 
seeking his own answers. Guided reading means group-guided for 
the criteria for what we seek in reading is group-set. Guided read- 
ing is more profitable when the teacher has time for frequent talks 
with individuals and when each student keeps a day-by-day reading 
log of what has most meaning for him. 

Fourth, as teachers we plan a psychological sequence for all 
we do and slowly we help students to find the ways to use this 
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psychological sequence for directing their own learning experi- 
ences. Such a sequence involves these steps: the exploration of 
immediate concerns and problems, the extension of experience and 
the recounting descriptively of what is learned; particularly about 
feeling problem-solving, and finally the drawing of generalizations 
and the crystallizing of insights. This sequence is illustrated in 
the suggested questions for discussing books which are elaborated 
in Reading Ladders for Human Relations: 

What happened in this story? 

How did people feel and why? 

Has anything like this happened to anyone you know? 

How could you or someone in the story have changed 

the situation? 

What new understandings of people do we learn from the 

. story? 

Such teaching of literature takes it out of the ivory tower, 
out of the chronological order, out of the study of types. It makes 
literature our heritage for it explains how people feel and act and 
how we ourselves feel and act. This kind of teaching never grows 
dull, because we too are fed by it and day by day we see our own 
lives with new dimensions. 








The Novel as a Case Study 
by 
DANIEL E. GRIFFITHS 


Colgate University 
and 
ARTHUR F. HOBDAY 


Principal, Elementary School, Cicero, New York 


“The Case of Joe Doakes” is a very common part of all 
courses in child and adolescent psychology. Such a case is included 
in order that the students may have realistic material to analyze. 
At Colgate University, where the case method has deep roots, all 
types of cases are used in the various courses of the liberal arts 
curriculum. A new type has been developed and used for a period 
of two years by the writers of this article. 

Child and Adolescent Psychology is one of the more popular 
courses at Colgate. Approximately one-half the student body 
elects to take it, normally in the junior or senior years. The primary 
objective of the course is to provide young men with the oppor- 
tunity to study the principles of child development in such a way 
as to be of benefit to them as parents and/or teachers and social 
workers. The course is offered by the Education Department of the 
University. 

The areas of knowledge covered are those of influences on 
growth: physical, emotional, nutritional, and environmental. 
Topics included are those concerned with motor control, sense 
perceptions and judgments, language, personality, moral judg- 
ment, and psycho-sexual development. Classes are conducted on a 
combination lecture-discussion basis augmented by panel discus- 
sions, field trips, audio-visual aids, standardized case studies and 
supplementary readings. The student is taught to develop prin- 
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ciples from this course of study, not to acquire a conglomeration 
of unrelated facts. Examinations are designed to implement this 
objective. 

With this aim in mind, the problem to the instructor becomes 
one of resolving the dilemma of having too many principles 
discussed in the classroom with little or no opportunity to apply 
them in specific situations. The question was asked, “What would 
be the ideal method of determining whether students can use the 
principles of child and adolescent psychology?” This was answered 
easily, but in a manner far from reassuring. It would be necessary 
for the students to take an individual child, watch him grow over 
a period of years, analyze this growth, and present his findings for 
review. This would be fine if the course extended over a period of 
several years instead of the allotted 15 weeks. We felt that the 
answer was sound, but that its application seemed highly imprac- 
tical. However, it seemed to merit further examination. 

Where could the student observe growth, under varying 
conditions, in real life situations, while holding against it the 
yardstick of his knowledge of child development? Why not in the 
novel? 

Allport, in his study, Personality, A Psychological Interpre- 
tation, gives us a remarkable insight into the use of literature in 
psychology. He traces the work of numerous writers from the 
ancient Greeks to modern times who concerned themselves with 
the human personality. A list of these writers would include 
Theophrastus, la Bruyere, Stendhal, Amiel, Tolstoy, Carlyle and 
Proust. Allport apparently belittles the work of psychologists by 
quoting Zweig that the above writers are: Giants in observation 
and literature, whereas in psychology the field of personality is 
worked by lesser men, mere flies, who have the safe anchorage 
of a frame of science in which to place their petty platitudes or 
minor heresies.’ 


1Gordon W. Allport, Personality, A Psychological Interpretation, Henry Holt, 
New York, 1937, pg. 61 quoted from Stefan Zweig, Adepts in Self Portraiture: 
Casanova, Stendahl, Tolstoy. 
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Since psychology and literature are the two most important 
methods of studying personality it would be unfortunate if this 
comparison were completely true. Further analysis would indicate 
that the two disciplines are complementary rather than competi- 
tive. 

This complementary nature is obvious when we examine 
the basic nature of literature and of psychology. The subject matter 
of literature deals with the single person or the particular truth, 
it is in other words “idiographic.” The subject matter of psychology 
deals with generalizations or the discovery of general principles, 
it is “conceptiographic.” The psychologist, in dealing with literary 
works, is attempting to draw forth the appropriate generalizations 
through the interpretation of numerous specific acts. The comple- 
mentary concept is also obvious in the approach to the “context” 
in which the main character is depicted. The writer gives full play 
to the social stream, but the psychologist would prefer to eliminate 
this as extraneous. Both positions are somewhat extreme and the 
scientist should determine those variables in the social stream 
which are relevant and work with them. It would then seem that 
we have here the ideal combination, the novelist presenting the 
case and the embryo psychologist searching for the facts from 
which to draw generalizations. 

It must be obvious that, in many cases, the generalizations 
arrived at are not those intended by the author. While many 
writers, such as A. J. Cronin and Willard Motley, have a keen 
insight into the developmental process others apparently do not. 
Conclusions must be arrived at in either case and are equally valid. 
There is also the writer who, as Allport says, “Can speak recklessly 
of the course of nature.”” The psychologist must tear through this 
sort of writing to get at the true cause and effect relationship. 

With this in mind an attempt was made to find novels which 
contain well defined characters, and a list of fifteen books was 
compiled for the first project. Each book is concerned with one 
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major character whose life, over a period of time, is portrayed in 
some detail. Several of Dickens’ novels were seriously considered, 
but eventually rejected. It was felt that it would be difficult for 
the college student of today to clearly understand the school 
situations in Oliver Twist and their influences on the boy, Oliver, 
for example, unless the student were fortunate enough to have 
made a rather thorough study of the times in Dickens’ England. 

Without going into the philosophical argument between 
perennialism and presentism, we generally hold to the theory of 
learning that more is learned when students work with materials 
relevant to their own experience. That Dickens has captured much 
of the universality of mankind may or may not be true. The fact 
seems to be that our college students have much more success in 
identifying themselves with the world of Nick Romano than of 
David Copperfield, with the aspirations of Francie Nolan than of 
Jane Eyre, and with the schools of Robert Shannon than of Oliver 
Twist. 

The novels finally chosen were more recent works whose 
characters find themselves in situations not too remote from those 
of the college students in our classes. The experiences described, 
therefore, appear more vivid and real, and a more penetrating 
analysis of the growth of the character is made possible. 

Subsequent revisions of the list, many suggested by students, 
have been made in attempts to improve the selections by adding 
books which provide stimulating reading and illustrate dynamic 
principles of growth. It became clear that certain autobiographical 
works might also be included in this type of study. Black Boy, by 
Richard Wright, was an early addition. 

The project was carefully described to all students. Each was 
asked to read one of the books or an approved substitute of his 
own choice and use its central character as the subject of a case 
study. It was necessary to emphasize that the authors of the books 
on the list are not necessarily child development authorities, nor 
did they anticipate this type of character analysis. In general, sound 
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principles of growth are involved, but in some cases weaknesses 
are all too apparent. The students were asked to write a report 
which included the following parts: 

1. A short critical appraisal of the book. 

2. A factual description of the character. 

3. A description of the setting of the story and the immedi- 
ate environment of the character. 

4. A detailed discussion of the growth of the character, 
specific influences on his development, and evidences of 
the general principles of development in operation. 

So far, four novels and one autobiography have been found 
to be extremely helpful in this project. In no significant order, they 
are: A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, by Betty Smith; The Green 
Years, by A. J. Cronin; Knock On Any Door, by Willard Motley; 
Native Son, and Black Boy, by Richard Wright. It is interesting to 
note that each of the books mentioned was on the original list and 
has been used continuously with outstanding success. 

Our students have been able to understand more clearly a 
child’s desire to obtain status in a peer group as they read of Robert 
Shannon’s efforts to be accepted in a strange and often hostile 
community in The Green Years. His emotional conflict, which 
arose because he both loved and felt ashamed of his grandfather, 
provides the beginning psychology student with a well defined 
problem. Francie Nolan, in A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, faces a 
similar problem with her father, yet, as one student pointed out, 
“Francie was in a family which was economically unsound, but 
one which had good psychological structure.” This comment 
reveals an understanding of the characteristics of sound family 
relationships, for a casual reader might not properly evaluate the 
effects of the moral fibers of both the mother and the father, and 
might overlook the solidarity of the family group in spite of its 
dire circumstances. 

In Knock On Any Door, Nick Romano’s search for security 
and affectionate trust is vividly illustrated. Students have analyzed 
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the moral disintegration and social disorganization of Nick’s 
environment with interest. Nick’s failure is in sharp contrast to 
the central character’s success in Black Boy. It is difficult to find 
clearly delineated reasons for this success. The alert student is not 
satisfied with the startling changes as Richard develops, for the 
whole story is not given. He is careful to avoid reading into the 
lines what the author failed to explain. (For the purposes of this 
project, this would be undesirable since the task is to examine the 
specific evidence presented and indicate the general principles of 
child development which are apparent. ) 

Other novels which have been used with success by some 
students include: The Red Pony, by John Steinbeck; On Borrowed 
Time, by Lawrence Watkin; Cry, the Beloved Country, by Alan 
Paton; Young Man With a Horn, by Dorothy Baker; and Of 
Human Bondage, by W. Somerset Maugham. One student made 
a penetrating study of the twins in Elizabeth Goudge’s Pilgrim’s 
Inn, analyzing their play activities with keen insight. 

One book which has been on all of the lists since the develop- 
ment of the project is Studs Lonigan by James T. Farrell. We have 
been disappointed in that no one has written a superior paper using 
the central character in this novel. It seems to have all the qualities 
desired, but, in general, attempts to apply the principles of child 
development to Farrell’s work have met with failure. Perhaps, 
because of the nature and scope of the work, it presents too difficult 
a problem to a student in an elementary course in child and 
adolescent psychology. 

We have noted many values which have accrued from this 
type of case work. On numerous occasions students have aug- 
mented class discussions with illustrations from the books they 
have read. It is evident that students read more than the one 
required book, for they frequently compare and contrast situations 
and characters. There seems to be little doubt that this type of 
reading has made a lasting impression. One of the evaluative 
techniques used in the course was the administration of the 
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Case of Sam Smith, a standardized case study prepared by Horrocks 
and Troyer and published by the Syracuse University Press. The 
mean score attained by Colgate students was consistently higher 
than the published mean. The experience gained in the study of 
the novel was reflected by success in the standardized case study. 

It has seemed that this type of case study has met the need for 
liberalizing a professional course. It is far too easy for Child and 
Adolescent Psychology to be taught as an aggregate of facts, 
figures, statistics, and graphs. The need for a unifying force, 
always necessary for a successful course, appears to be met in this 
case study. The aim, striven for by advocates of general education, 
of teaching reading and writing in every subject matter area, is 
approximated. Students now have a purpose for reading modern 
novels and autobiographies in an environment other than an 
English course. This enlarges the chances that students will 
continue to read good literature after they leave college. It might 
well be added that the students have liked this type of work, in 
fact, the reception by students has been enthusiastic beyond the 
hopes of the writers. This new type of case study has won its right 
to a place in Child and Adolescent Psychology. 














Reading For Spiritual Values 


ERMA PIXLEY 


Supervisor of Moral and Spiritual Education 
Los Angeles City Schools 


About seven years ago the Los Angeles City Schools 
developed a teachers’ guide on MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
VALUES IN EDUCATION. It received enthusiastic praise from 
some people, as well as thought-provoking criticism from others. 
One of the criticisms was that while it talked about moral and 
spiritual values, it did not suggest definite enough ways by which 
those values could be developed. For the past few years, we have 
tried diligently to find procedures by which moral and spiritual 
values could be developed. Much has been accomplished, but more 
and more it has seemed to some of us that even more is needed. 

Because the reading conference at Claremont represents a 
group of people interested in forward-looking practices and in ex- 
ploratory research, I should like to present this morning a thesis 
about moral and spiritual education which it seems to me should 
be further explored. This spring I had the privilege of talking at 
some length with a young graduate student from an eastern uni- 
versity, and I found that it is considered academically respectable 
to present a thesis for discussion and consideration even though 
there is not yet sufficient evidence to determine its validity. This 
assurance gives me added courage in this morning’s venture. 

The topic for today is “Reading for Spiritual Values,” and I 
have suggested three divisions of the topic: Reading for expansion 
and quickening of the spirit; reading for freedom of the spirit, that 
is, helping spirit to break through innerbarriers; and reading in 
search of highest values. 

People have different ideas of what spirit means, so perhaps 
I should attempt to describe in some way what I mean by spirit in 
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our present discussion. I like the way in which Herbert Agar, the 
newspaper correspondent from Louisville, Kentucky, has ex- 
pressed it: 

“We Americans have promised each other to treat our 
neighbors as equals. The promise rests on our old, old creed 
that every man has in him something of the divine, some 
spark of the eternal, which gives him as much right to be 
taken seriously as every other man.” 

Fannie Stearns Davis describes this quality of spirit poetically 
in these words, “Can ye not see my soul flash down, A singing 
flame through space?” Perhaps it is enough for our purposes this 
morning to think of spirit as that part of us which is free, un- 
trammeled, and creative. What, then, can we read that will expand 
and quicken the spirit of man? 

I should like to suggest first such material as BEYOND THE 
SOLAR SYSTEM and SPLENDORS OF THE SKY, in which 
we read such facts as these: 

Antares, one of our bright stars, is 400 light years away. 
(A light-year is six million million miles.) If Antares were in- 
habited and if the inhabitants had telescopes thro’ which they 
could see the earth, what would they be seeing? 

The things that happened about fifty years after Columbus 
discovered America! The sunlight which fell on Columbus 
as he stepped ashore on America reached Antares about 1892. 

Scientists assert that there are 40,000 million stars in our 
star city. (If you counted these stars at the rate of 100 a 
minute, and if you counted day and night, it would take you 
nearly 800 years to count the stars in our star city.) 

There are millions and millions of other star cities— 
perhaps more than a billion. 

Surely—“The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork.” 

From Rachel Carson’s THE SEA AROUND US, we get 
the same feeling of space and depth in regard to our own planet, 
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the earth. For many people, such reading expands and quickens 
the spirit. It may seem to you that we are going now from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, but I should like to suggest legends and 
folklore as a possible way for stirring the deeper levels of man. 
Paul Bunyan, as you may know, is a living legend of the American 
lumberjack. 

His amazing strength and power are indicated by such 
quotations as these: 

“When two weeks old, caught and strangled with his 
bare hands a full-grown grizzly bear.” 

“Fell in the river one day—when pulled out had sixteen or 
seventeen beavers in his beard, which he is said to have had 
from birth.” 

“Johnny Inkslinger who figured so fast that it took a 
bucket brigade of thirty men to keep his inkwell filled.” 

There was no problem that Paul was not able to solve, even though 
it involved draining the lower part of the Mississippi River. Paul 
Bunyan is a figure of heroic proportions and cannot help quicken- 
ing the spirit of those who can feel the spirit of this legendary 
hero. He is related, perhaps, to Hercules, the strong man of Greek 
and Roman mythology. A story about Hercules is indicated in a 
picture in FAMOUS PAINTINGS by Alice Elizabeth Chase. 

In some of our work this morning, I want to suggest the read- 
ing of pictures. In the introduction to FAMOUS PAINTINGS, 
this delightful story appears: Two small boys were looking at a 
picture with some captions underneath. One boy explained to the 
other, “These words are for people who can’t read pictures.” So 
if we are to read for spiritual values, we need to learn to read 
pictures. 

The picture of Hercules and Antaeus by Tintoretto, as shown 
in FAMOUS PAINTINGS, tells a powerful story. Antaeus was 
an evil giant who slew travelers, a son of earth. As long as his 
feet were on the earth, Antaeus could not be overcome. 

In the picture, we see Hercules, with superhuman strength, 
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lifting Antaeus off the ground and squeezing the life out of him. 
It is a symbol of the triumph of man over his environment, the 
symbol of the triumph of good over evil. 

We are reminded of Ahab’s statement in MOBY DICK, 
“Death to Moby Dick! God hunt us all if we hunt not Moby Dick 
to his death!” Always the spirit of man is quickened by the 
struggle of heroic men to overcome evil. 

In moving to the next section of our discussion, we talk of 
reading for freedom of the spirit, of making it possible for the 
spirit to break through inner barriers. A key thought to this section 
is contained in some lines by Marianne Moore in her book, 
COLLECTED POEMS: 


There never was a war that was 
not inward; I must 
fight till I have conquered in myself what causes 
war, But I would not believe it. 
I inwardly did nothing. 
O Iscariotlike crime! 


We are all aware, I think, of inner conflicts or of opposite 
points of view which appear in our inner lives. Objective—subjec- 
tive, intellect—feeling, statistical—impressionistic,—all of these 
indicate opposite points of view. 

We see these points of view illustrated in pictures in the book, 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS. For example, formality and fluidity are 
represented by Proper Bostonians on page 94 and Degas’, The 
Dancer, on page 96. There is no question of approval for one or 
the other. It is merely an indication of these opposite tendencies 
within each of us. On page 8, we see Raphael’s arresting picture of 
St. George and the Dragon which illustrates again overcoming evil 
by good, the power of spiritual force as opposed to brute force. 


Let us see now how some of these opposite qualities express 
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themselves in our inner lives. Lizette Woodworth Reese compares 
“A Puritan Lady” to a “white flower on a grave,” or “sleet sharp 
at a pane.” What associations do these figures of speech suggest? 

In contrast, what associations do we have when Edna St. 
Vincent Millay describes the opposite kind of person in “Portrait 
by a Neighbor”: 


Before she has her floor swept 
Or her dishes done, 

Any day you'll find her 
A-sunning in the sun! 


Emily Dickinson describes both rigidity and freedom of spirit in 
different poems. The essence of rigidity can be found in this line 
from “After Great Pain a Formal Feeling Comes”: “The nerves 
sit ceremonious like tombs.” In expressing freedom of spirit, she 
says: 

Inebriate of air am I, 


And debauchee of dew,... 


Bliss Carman in “A Vagabond Song” suggests the same idea 
when he says: “There is something in October sets the gypsy 
blood astir.” 

It would be possible to mention many such examples, but 
perhaps this is enough to give the idea of the opposite points of 
view within each of us: the formal and the fluid; the Puritan and 
the gypsy. Perhaps we shall find that both points of view are 
important; that it is difficult for spirit, “free, untrammeled, and 
creative,” to come through when any one point of view becomes so 
predominant that the other is blotted out. 


You may not like Walt Whitman’s poetry; you may not agree 
with many of the things that he says; but in his poetry there is 
“a sense of released power, irresistible and benevolent—immense 
in affirmation.” Freedom of spirit is expressed in these powerful 
lines: 
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SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD 


“Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before me, 

The long brown path before me leading wherever I 
choose. 

“Henceforth I ask not good-fortune, I myself am 
good-fortune, 

Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no more, need 
nothing, 

Done with indoor complaints, libraries, querulous criticisms, 

Strong and content I travel the open road. 


“We will sail pathless and wild seas, 
We will go where winds blow, waves dash, and the 
Yankee clipper speeds by under full sail.” 


—Wealt W hitman 


Whenever spirit is able to come through clear and unsullied, 
free and untrammeled, we find a release of energy and creativity. 
This is indicated in the story of David’s triumph over Goliath. The 
picture of youthful David in FAMOUS PAINTINGS symbolizes 
the triumph of good over evil, the triumph of creativity over brute 
force. And we read with new appreciation these stirring words of 
David as he addresses Goliath, 


“Thou comest to me with a sword, and with a spear, and 
with a shield, but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of 
hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou has defied. 
This day will the Lord deliver thee into mine hand, and I will 
smite thee, and take thine head from thee, that all the earth 
may know that there is a God in Israel. All this assembly 
shall know that the Lord saveth not with sword and spear, for 
the battle is the Lord’s, and He will give you into our hands.” 


We have discussed reading that expands and quickens the 
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spirit, reading that permits our free, untrammeled, creative spirit 
to break through inner barriers. And now we come to reading in 
search of the highest values. 

An article from FORTUNE magazine points out the tre- 
mendous need for exploration of this area. 


“It might one day be written that the free world destroyed 
itself because of a myth... the myth that for all our bath- 
tubs and our cars and our skyscrapers we are without moral 
purpose; that we are the New Carthage—all money, no 
spirit; that we are, in short, a country without a soul.” 

—FORTUNE Magazine 


I had an A1l class once in which we were discussing ways in 
which we could serve our community. Young people indicated 
what they intended to do when they grew up. I remember very 
clearly Bill, who sat in the front seat in one row, looking up and 
saying courteously, but decisively, “I am going to make money.” 
I do not decry in any sense the importance of making money; we 
all like the things that money can buy; but certainly we hope 
boys and girls will develop a higher concept of values than that 
of making money alone. Perhaps at some time in his career every 
boy and girl should become familiar with the story of King 
Midas, as told by Hawthorne in “The Golden Touch.” There we 
see in bold relief the difference between the importance of gold 
and the love of a father for his daughter. 

In THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY by Thornton 
Wilder we read the story of five people who, although from highly 
different walks of life, were united in death through an accident 
and united in life through profound love, each according to his 
nature. Thornton Wilder, at the conclusion of the book, has this 
to say of them: 


“... But soon we shall die and all memory of those fwe 
will have left the earth, and we ourselves shall be loved for a 
while and forgotten. But the love will have been enough; all 
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those impulses of love return to the love that made them. 
Even memory is not necessary for love. There is a land of the 
living and a land of the dead and the bridge is love, the only 


survival, the only meaning.” 


A delightful interpretation of the meaning of love and its 
value appears in THE LITTLE PRINCE, a story by Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry. On pages 66 to 72, the Little Prince and the fox 
carry on a memorable conversation in which the Little Prince 
comes to understand the love he bears for his flower. The fox 
philosophizes, “It is only with the heart that one can see rightly; 
what is essential is invisible to the eye . .. You become responsible, 
forever, for what you have tamed.” And the Little Prince replies, 
“I am responsible for my rose.” 

For many people, “The Search For The Holy Grail” 
symbolizes high religious values. We are all familiar with the lines 
from THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL: 


“Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare;...” 


The closing lines are not so familiar, but are equally significant: 


“The Grail in my castle here is found! 
Hang my idle armor up on the wall, 
Let it be the spider's banquet-hall; 

He must be fenced with stronger mail 


Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.” 


No matter what our religious faith may be, we recognize the 
power of the law of love which has been enunciated in both the 
Old and the New Testaments: 


“Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.”—Leviticus 19:18 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
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with all thy mind—and the second is like unto it: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.”—Matthew 22:37, 39 


And so we read for spiritual values, perhaps we should look 
for those things which expand and quicken the spirit; for legends, 
folklore, poetry, and pictures which symbolize the opposing ten- 
dencies in man and point the way toward freedom of spirit as it 
breaks through inner barriers; and finally to a search for highest 
values. Paul has expressed these values for us in memorable 
language: 


Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels and 
have not love, 1 am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. 

And though I have the gift of prophecy and understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge; and though I have all faith 
so that I could remove mountains, and have not love, I am 
nothing. 

And tho’ I bestow all my goods to feed the poor and tho’ 
I give my body to be burned and have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing. 











Developmental Tasks — A Useful Concept 
JANE Hoop 


Assistant to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of California 


There have been many programs during recent years planned 
to assist teachers in understanding the behavior of their pupils. 
Teachers who have worked in these have come to regard the 
concept of developmental tasks as one that is especially useful. I 
was one of, the teachers in the Eight-Year Study when opportuni- 
ties to make systematic observations of adolescents were arranged. 
These were carried on in a wide range of situations and with the 
assistance of consultants who helped us to analyze this behavior. 
This work was done within the framework of the developmental 
tasks concept, although this particular term was not used at the 
time. 

As teachers we had continuing contacts with people who 
were carrying on research in this field of human behavior: Allison 
Davis, Herbert Stolz, Lois Meek Stolz, Caroline Tryon and many 
others. We also worked with Daniel Prescott who was largely 
responsible for a practical synthesis of knowledge about human 
behavior drawn from many fields of work. I recall, for example, 
a series of meetings where we discussed a case study of a sixteen- 
year-old girl made under the direction of Carolyn Zachry, and 
through this experience came to see the life of an adolescent as a 
series of relationships and events centering about certain problems 
to be met in growing up. This girl became to us a symbol of 
many other adolescents. And because adolescents are in a period 
between childhood and adulthood the relationships of past 
successes and failures to present attitudes and abilities were 
brought into relief. The influence of the degree of success or 
failure, satisfaction or lack of satisfaction, in the past experiences 
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of an individual was readily apparent. It determined, in large 
measure, attitudes toward present problems as well as abilities to 
deal with them. In the life of the adolescent in this case study, 
establishing good relations with others of the same age, both boys 
and girls, was a compelling need but a formidable task because of 
past experiences. 

To the teachers engaged in such intensive observation, anal- 
ysis and study over a period of years, two ideas became dramatic- 
ally clear and important. It was evident, for example, that there 
was a central task to be performed at a particular point in the 
development of an individual; that this task occurs with others in 
an orderly sequence, although the rate of their occurrence varies 
with individuals. It was also clear that this sequence of tasks ex- 
tends throughout the whole span of life and that the problems 
facing the parent or the teacher in his own development as a 
person may strongly influence his relationship with children or 
youth for whom he has a responsibility. These two generalizations 
have special meaning and significance, and their practical imple- 
mentation has become a major emphasis in the work of those 
who wish to act on the basis of the accumulated knowledge about 
child development and children’s potentialities. 

Developmental tasks are those which constitute healthy and 
satisfactory growth in our society. Many are learned at certain 
times, such as learning to talk or to read; others are recurring. 
Learning to get along with one’s peers is important throughout 
the whole span of life, but it is more crucial in some periods 
than others. The following excerpts from a statement by Robert 
Havighurst help to give meaning to this term: 

| .. A task arising at or about a certain period in the life 
of an individual, successful achievement of which leads to 
his happiness and to success with later tasks, while failure 
leads to unhappiness in the individual, disapproval by the 
society and difficulty with later tasks . . . developmental 
tasks may arise from physical maturation, from the pressure 
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of cultural processes upon the individual, from the... 

values of the emerging personality ... when the body is 

ripe and society requires and the self is ready to achieve a 

certain task the teachable moment has come.” 

More than two decades of research and the systematic study 
of behavior by teachers has yielded some useful guide lines for our 
work with young people. We have a large literature to help us 
know what these tasks are and when they may be expected. And 
since this is a conference on Reading it may be appropriate to 
observe that as teachers we have a responsibility for building, 
maintaining and using our own professional libraries. Checking 
one’s own observations and hunches with the summaries and 
recommendations of research and the experiences of others is a 
continuing and exciting means of achieving the professional in- 
sights essential for our own competence and growth. 

In this annual conference much has been accomplished in 
helping teachers to accept a broad and meaningful definition of 
Reading. We recognize the importance of learning to read the 
printed page, but we are also thinking of reading as sensitizing 
process and we want to understand the conditions, and relation- 
ships involved in this process. Within this setting we may note 
that learning to read the printed page is a developmental 
task of special importance in our culture, and one that is better 
understood when viewed in this light. We may find, for example, 
that middle class parents often regard reading as a mark of one’s 
station in life. Their pressures on children to excel in reading may 
reflect their efforts to meet their own developmental tasks includ- 
ing the achievement of status in the community and maintaining 
a high economic standard of living. On the other hand, the 
child from a low economic group may experience none of these 
pressures from his parents to learn to read. The use of language 
may not be considered with reference to acceptance, status, 
success in an occupation or related to a standard of living. Things 
are apt to be more important and interesting in themselves than 
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are the symbols that represent these things. And so the cultural 
factor is an important aspect of this developmental task we call 
Reading. Allison Davis tells us that “studies of social class now 
enable us to say that we cannot generalize about ‘the child.’ We 
shall always have to ask a child of what social class and in what 
cultural environment.” 

There are other current social phenomena to be taken into 
account in understanding and guiding the efforts of children to 
perform effectively this developmental task. Material from the 
Mid-Century W hite House Conference on Children and Y outh has 
given three sets of data that are illustrative: 

The necessities for moving from one place to another 
meant that in one year more than 8,000,000 children in this 
country changed schools and neighborhoods. 

One out of two families in large cities are living on in- 
adequate income. 

One out of eight children are not living with both parents. 
This same report points out that parents are younger than 

they were a generation ago. These young parents are facing the 
developmental tasks of young adulthood—the period of marriage, 
establishing a family, building a home, succeeding in a full-time 
job, and sending the first child off to school. This is often a period 
of unusual readiness on the part of parents to cooperate, and so 
presents special opportunities for building a teacher-parent part- 
nership for guiding these children now—and through the years 
ahead in the sequence of tasks they must meet in their personal 
and social development if they are to become happy and useful 
citizens. 

Such facts have tremendous significance as we consider the 
problems they impose on children moving through this sequence 
of tasks essential for normal development. The need of children 
for acceptance, belongiag, security, and for the conditions which 
release the individual for the learning that is expected are more 
sharply important when silhouetted against this information. And 
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so the teacher reads the situation, in order to apply effectively the 
specific techniques for helping each child meet his particular 
developmental task, of reading the printed page. 

As we think together in this Reading Conference the de- 
velopmental task concept is emphasized as one more tool available 
for our use in the year ahead. It is a concept that facilitates an 
integration of the recommendations of research and of experi- 
mental programs in education. The now much quoted statement 
that it takes fifty years in education to put what we know into 
practice may be modified. For the developmental task concept in 
its essence is applying what we now know to be true about the 
growth and development of human beings. 

As we assume our responsibilities for arranging the situations 
in which optimal learning may occur we must work creatively with 
human material and as any good artist knows we work with the 
material, not against it. This is a way to use the knowledge we 
have of biological, psychological processes and social growth; to 
reduce the frustrations which impoverish personality and so to 
enter into a richer and fuller life. It is learning to read better— 
the situations in which we live and work and to arrange the 
conditions for more effective learning. 











Clear Only If Known 


EDGAR DALE, PH.D. 


Professor of Education and Head of the Curriculum Division, 
Bureau of Educational. Research, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


For years I have puzzled over the inept communication of 
simple directions, especially those given me when touring. I ask 
such seemingly easy questions as: “Where do I turn off Route 40 
for the by-pass around St. Louis? How do I get to the planetarium? 
Is this the way to the Federal Security building?” The individual 
whom I hail for directions either replies “I’m a stranger here 
myself” or gives you in kindly fashion the directions you request. 
He finishes by saying pleasantly, “You can’t miss it.” 

But about half the time you do miss it. You turn at High 
Street instead of Ohio Street. It was six blocks to the turn, not 
seven. Many persons who give directions tell you to turn right 
when they mean left. You carefully count the indicated five stop- 
lights before the turn and discover that your guide meant that 
blinkers should be counted as stoplights. Some of the directions 
exactly followed turn out to be inaccurate. Your guide himself 
didn’t know how to get there. 

Now education is the problem of getting our bearings, of 
developing orientation, of discovering in what direction to go 
and how to get there. An inquiry into the problem of giving and 
receiving directions may help us discover something important 
about the educational process itself. Why do people give directions 
poorly and sometimes follow excellent directions inadequately. 

First of all, people who give directions do not always under- 
stand the complexity of what they are communicating. They think 
it a simple matter to get to the Hayden Planetarium because it is 
simple for them. When someone says, “You can’t miss it,” he really 
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means, “J can’t miss it.” He is suffering from what has been called 
the COIK fallacy—Clear Only If Known. It’s easy to get to the 
place you are inquiring about if you already know how to get 
there. 

We all suffer from the COIK fallacy. For example, during 
a World Series game a recording was made of a conversation be- 
tween a rabid Brooklyn baseball fan and an Englishman seeing 
a baseball game for the first time. 

The Englishman asked, “What is a pitcher?” 

“He’s the man down there pitching the ball to the catcher.” 

“But,” said the Englishman, “all of the players pitch the 
ball and all of them catch the ball. There aren’t just two persons 
who pitch and catch.” 

Later the Englishman asked, “How many strikes do you 
get before you are out?” 

The Brooklyn fan said, “Three.” 

“But,” replied the Englishman, “that man struck at the ball 
five times before he was out.” 

These directions about baseball, when given to the un- 
initiated, are clear only if known. 

Try the experiment sometime of handing a person a coat 
and ask him to explain how to put it on. He must assume that 
you have lived in the tropics, have never seen a coat worn or put 
on, and that he is to tell you verbally how to do it. For example, 
he may say, “Pick it up by the collar.” This you cannot do, since 
you do not know what a collar is. He may tell you to put your arm 
in the sleeve or to button up the coat. But you can’t follow these 
directions because you have no previous experience with either a 
sleeve or a button. 

The communication of teachers to pupils suffers from the 
COIK fallacy. An uninitiated person may think that the decimal 
system is easy to understand. It is—if you already know it. Some 
idea of the complexity of the decimal system can be gained by 
teachers who are asked by an instructor to understand his ex- 
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planation of the duo-decimal system — a system which some 
mathematicians will say is even simpler than the decimal system. 
It is not easy to understand with just one verbal explanation, I 
assure you. 

A teacher of my acquaintance once presented a group of 
parents of first-grade children with the shorthand equivalents of 
the first-grade reader and asked them to read this material. It 
was a frustrating experience. But these parents no longer thought 
it was such a simple matter to learn how to read in the first grade. 
Reading, of course, is easy if you already know how to do it. 

Sometimes our directions are over-complex and introduce 
unnecessary elements. They do not follow the law of parsimony. 
Any unnecessary element mentioned when giving directions may 
prove to be a distraction. Think of the directions given for solving 
problems in arithmetic or for making a piece of furniture or for 
operating a camera. Have all unrelated and unnecessary items been 
eliminated? Every unnecessary step or statement is likely to in- 
crease the difficulty of reading and understanding the directions. 
There is no need to over-elaborate or labor the obvious. 

In giving directions it is also easy to overestimate the ex- 
perience of our questioner. It is hard indeed for a Philadelphian 
to understand that anyone doesn’t know where the City Hall 
is. Certainly if you go down Broad Street, you can’t miss it. We 
know where it is: why doesn’t our questioner? 

It is easy, for example, to overestimate the historical ex- 
perience of a student. The instructor often forgets that his students 
were toddling infants when Hoover was President. Most of them 
have never seen a Charlie Chaplin film. One student referred to 
Mary Pickford as Douglas Fairbanks’ father’s wife. Events that 
the instructor has immediately experienced have only been read 
or heard about by the student. What was immediate knowledge 
to the instructor is mediated knowledge to the student. 

We are surprised to discover that many college freshmen do 
not know such words as abrogate, abscond, accrue, effigy, enigma, 
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epitome, exigency, hierarchy, lucrative, pernicious, ruminate, fal- 
lacious, salient, codify, coerce, and cognizance. College professors 
are surprised to discover that even their abler students do not know 
such words as protean, shard, ad hoc, restrictive covenant, and 
prorogue. 

Another frequent reason for failure in the communication 
of directions is that explanations are more technical than necessary. 
Thus a plumber once wrote to a research bureau pointing out that 
he had used hydrochloric acid to clean out sewer pipes and in- 
quired, “Was there any possible harm?” The first reply was as 
follows: “The efficacy of hydrochloric acid is indisputable, but 
the corrosive residue is incompatible with metallic permanence.” 
The plumber then thanked them for the information approving 
his procedure. The dismayed research bureau tried again, saying, 
“We cannot assume responsibility for the production of toxic and 
noxious residue with hydrochloric acid and suggest you use an 
alternative procedure.” Once more the plumber thanked them for 
their approval. Finally, the bureau, worried about the New York 
sewers, called in a third scientist who wrote: “Don’t use hydro- 
chloric acid. It eats hell out of the pipes.” 

Some words are not understood and others are misunderstood. 
For example, a woman confided to a friend that the doctor told 
her that she had “very close veins.” A patient was puzzled as to 
how she could take two pills three times a day. A little girl told 
her mother that the superintendent of the Sunday school said he 
would drop them into the furnace if they missed three Sundays in 
succession. He had said that he would drop them from the register. 

We know the vast difference between knowing how to do 
something and being able to communicate that knowledge to 
others, of being able to verbalize it. We know how to tie a bow 
knot but have trouble telling others how to do it. 

Another difficulty in communicating directions lies in the 
unwillingness of a person to say that he doesn’t know. Someone 
drives up and asks you where Oxford Road is. You realize that 
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Oxford Road is somewhere in the vicinity and feel a sense of guilt 
about not even knowing the streets in your own town. So you tend 
to give poor directions instead of admitting that you don’t know. 

Sometimes we use the wrong medium for communicating 
our directions. We make them entirely verbal, and the person is 
thus required to keep them in mind until he has followed out 
each of the parts of the directions. Think, for example, how hard 
it is to remember Hanford 6-7249 merely long enough to dial 
it after looking it up. 

A crudely drawn map, of course, would serve the purpose. 
Some indication of distance would also help, although many 
people seem unable to give adequate estimates of distances in 
terms of miles. A chart or a graph can often give us an idea in a 
glance that is communicated verbally only with great difficulty. 

But we must not put too much of the blame for inadequate 
directions on those who give them. Sometimes the persons who 
ask for help are also at fault. Communication, we must remember, 
is a two-way process. 

Sometimes an individual doesn’t understand directions but 
thinks he does. Only when he has lost his way does he realize that 
he wasn’t careful enough to make sure that he really did under- 
stand. How often we let a speaker or instructor get by with such 
mouth-filling expressions as “emotional security,” “audio-visual 
materials,” “self-realization,” without asking the questions which 
might clear them up for us. Even apparently simple terms like 
“needs” or “interests” have hidden many confusions. Our desire 
not to appear dumb, to be persumed “in the know,” prevents us 
from really understanding what has been said. 

We are often in too much of a hurry when we ask for direc- 
tions. Like many tourists, we want to get to our destination quickly 
so that we can hurry back home. We don’t bother to savor the trip 
or the scenery. So we impatiently rush off before our informant has 
really had time to catch his breath and make sure that we 
understand. 
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Similarly, we hurry through school subjects, getting a birds- 
eye view of everything and a closeup of nothing. We aim to cover 
the ground when we should be uncovering it, looking for what 
is underneath the surface. 

It is not easy to give directions for finding one’s way around 
in a world whose values and directions are changing. Ancient 
landmarks have disappeared. What appears to be a lighthouse on 
the horizon turns out to be a mirage. But those who do have 
genuine expertness, those who possess tested, authoritative data, 
have an obligation to be clear in their explanations. Whether the 
issue is that of atomic energy, UNESCO, the UN, of conservation 
of human and natural resources, clarity in the presentation of ideas 
is a necessity. 

We must neither overestimate nor underestimate the 
knowledge of the inquiring traveler. We must avoid the COIK 
fallacy, realize that many of our communications are clear only if 
already known. 


Footnote: Reprinted with permission of “The News Letter,” published by 
The Ohio State University. 








Remedial Reading at the Secondary Level 


(MRrs.) ROSALIE WALTZ 


Director of Individual Guidance, Santa Monica City Schools 
Santa Monica, California 


Introduction 


There is probably nothing new to add to the numberless 
words which attempt to explain the causes and effects of poor 
reading. But to the suggestions for remedying the situation we 
hope we may add some concrete ideas and experiences which will 
be helpful to those who plan to administer or to teach classes in 
remedial reading at the secondary level. 


There is no doubt about the critical need for remedial in- 
struction in reading. We know the need in a general and per- 
sonal way from our daily experiences. Research studies have pro- 
duced impressive figures. Dr. Betts has recently stated that reading 
retardation exists in five to forty per cent of the school popula- 
tion.” He attributes the variations in incidence to differences in 
criteria used to determine retardation rather than to any great 
differences among populations. According to Dr. Traxler, ten to 
twenty-five per cent of the pupils now in high school are seriously 
below their grade norms in reading.” 

It is always a temptation for secondary schools to blame the 
elementary schools for the poor readers who come to them. But, 
just as we urge kindergarten and first grade teachers to accept 
each new pupil who comes to school, to find out where he is, and 
to begin there, just so should we in the secondary schools accept 
the pupils who come to us, find out where they are in reading, 
and begin there. In doing this we shall create a leavening process 





*Emmett A. Betts, “Factors in Reading Disabilities,” Education, LXXII (May, 
1952), p. 624. 


*Arthur Traxler, The Teaching of Corrective Reading in the Junior and Senior 
High School (Bloomington: Public School Publishing Company, 1942), p. 4. 
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that will work both ways—upward in the grades of high school 
to improve the reading of those already there, and downward in 
the grades of elementary school to improve reading instruction 
as the facts about pupils’ abilities and achievements become util- 
ized to modify practices. 


TYPES OF READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


For the purposes of this discussion, remedial reading is con- 
strued to be a rather precise and special plan among the several 
which aim to improve reading in the high school. Remedial read- 
ing is doomed to failure if it is just one more subject squeezed 
into the master program of the school. To be effective it must be 
considered as only one aspect of the larger reading program. True, 
a good remedial program will help effect the larger school-wide 
or district-wide reading improvement plan but it is also depend- 
ent upon a pervading philosophy that the responsibility for the 
improvement of reading must be shared by every teacher without 
exception. At this point let us clarify some terms which also suggest 
how the school-wide or district-wide reading program might be 
organized. 


Developmental Reading 


Developmental reading programs are those which involve 
the majority of the pupils, and are based on relative harmony 
between the pupils’ abilities to learn and their actual achievements. 
The purpose of conscious effort to improve reading for these 
pupils is to continue steady development of every pupil’s potential 
reading ability. Developmental reading may, then, include pro- 
grams adapted to mentally handicapped pupils, to those of normal 
intelligence, to the gifted, and to all levels between. This concept 
of reading as continuous learning of increasingly refined skills, 
whatever the level of ability or subject, is growing slowly but 
steadily. Its acceptance gives the necessary support to specialized 
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attempts to correct minor reading defects among pupils and to 
remedy major weaknesses. 


Corrective Reading 


A corrective reading program provides for planned activities 
which regular classroom teachers may undertake with the pupils 
who appear to have common reading defects which hinder their 
progress. The reading achievement test scores of these pupils are 
usually somewhat low, usually below their expected level of ac- 
complishment, but the retardation is not marked. In order to make 
a corrective program effective, teachers of all subjects, not merely 
of the reading-dependent subjects, must be convinced of the im- 
portance of their roles in this important area and must recognize 
the basic reading skills and the unique vocabularies required by 
their teaching subjects. Many secondary teachers will need help in 
learning how to introduce a new vocabulary, how to recognize 
reading defects, and how to correct them. A program of corrective 
reading requires the persistent effort and interest of the teacher 
training institutions, administrators, supervisors, and teachers. 
With our increasing knowledge of the reading process and of 
human capacities we cannot leave to chance the establishment of 
the permanent reading habits of secondary pupils. 


Remedial Reading 


Remedial reading classes are those designed for the small but 
conspicuous number of pupils of at least normal intelligence who 
are markedly lower in reading achievement than would be ex- 
pected from their measured capacities. An extremely poor reader, 
particularly one of normal intelligence, usually has many inade- 
quate reading skills involved in his retardation, and by the time he 
reaches high school his retardation has already been long-standing. 
His reading handicap has become a more or less permanent state. 
It has cumulated day by day, week by week, month by month, 
semester by semester. As it persisted and grew it has finally come 
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to involve his emotions, attitudes, and general personality adjust- 
ment. Certain emotional components may have caused the first 
retardation or they may have resulted from a very early concern 
about actual or impending failure in a reading activity. We do not 
know which is cause and which is effect, but we do know that un- 
healthy personality adjustments and marked reading retardation 
are frequently associated. We know that the combination sets up a 
vicious spiral. To stop the spiral and to start it moving in a favor- 
able direction requires a teacher of unusual skills and insights. 
Interest is not enough. There must also be a truly healthy personal- 
ity and ability to make and carry out creative plans. Because 
remedial reading involves not only specific reading activities but 
much attention to personality readjustment, it is uniquely different 
from other reading programs. 


Incidence of Retardation in Reading 


Dr. Betts, as we mentioned above, has observed that in- 
cidence of retardation varies with the criteria used to determine the 
retardation. In spite of the high incidences quoted, Dr. Betts sug- 
gests that less than one per cent of the school population with 
adequate capacity are so markedly retarded in reading that they are 
in need of remedial instruction. Local research seems to confirm 
his findings, and also to prove that the standards or criteria used 
are so important that they should be defined when facts of inci- 
dence are quoted. If we consider any pupil who is not achieving up 
to grade as a retarded reader regardless of his capacity to learn, or 
if we use inappropriately difficult reading tests we secure spuriously 
high rates of retardation which are bemoaned and give a false 
impression of the ineffectiveness of public education. If we elimi- 
nate from our research all pupils who are below normal in 
intelligence or if we give easy reading achievement tests, then we 
produce spuriously low rates of retardation which cause rejoicing 
and may give an unsound confidence that the reading program is 
effective. 
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Furthermore, it is important to remember that in using na- 
tional norms we expect fifty per cent of the population to be below 
the hypothetical point called grade standard, just as we expect fifty 
per cent to be above that point. The fifty per cent does not necessar- 
ily indicate retardation which is correctable or which could have 
been avoided. It is important to the remedial reading program that 
the truly remediable pupils be identified as clearly as possible, 
and that retardation attributable to mental incapacity not be con- 
fused with remediable retardation. 


SELECTION OF PUPILS FOR 
REMEDIAL READING CLASSES 


If we have used appropriate and well standardized reading 
and intelligence tests we shall have relatively dependable facts 
to work with, but we are still faced with the problem of setting 
fair limits of eligibility for enrollment in the remedial reading 
program. Whatever the incidence we shall also be limited in our 
ability to provide classes to meet the needs which have been un- 
earthed. The external factors which dictate these limitations often 
seem less important to us than this problem of reading but they 
are the cold realities with which we must reckon. The introduction 
of any new class is complicated by the increasing demands on 
teachers’ time, by crowded buildings, by inappropriate materials 
for socially mature but educationally immature pupils, by prior 
schedules and requirements, and by inadequate budgets. So in 
planning for remedial reading we must limit the program to the 
pupils whose need is most urgent and for whom the prognosis for 
improvement is most favorable. We therefore select those who 
have at least normal intelligence, and among these we give prefer- 
ence to those whose reading achievement indicates the most serious 
retardation. We do not disregard teachers’ judgment in gathering 
these data but we must depend heavily on objective evidence. 

In order to make the best selection of pupils, we want not 
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only the opinions of the teachers who know the pupils best, but 
also we want some standardized test information about each one. 
The testing should, of course, survey an entire grade or school or 
district if we are to know the true extent of the need. 


Intelligence Test Information 


To help us know the pupils’ capacities for learning we must 
have intelligence test information. It would be desirable if all 
pupils involved in the reading survey have the same intelligence 
test, but for practical purposes we may accept any intelligence test 
findings, or I.Q.’s, based on recognized individual or group tests 
provided they have been given under standardized conditions and 
have been correctly scored and checked. However, before pupils’ 
programs are modified on the basis of information provided by 
group intelligence tests, or before such information is permanently 
recorded in the cumulative files of the pupils, it is essential that 
opportunity be provided for re-testing pupils whose test results are 
markedly contradictory to teachers’ judgments or noticeably out 
of line with the pupils’ known performance. Also, if new intelli- 
gence tests are not administered as part of the preliminary work of 
the reading survey some provision should be made for re-testing 
the pupils whose available intelligence test data are more than two 
years old. This is necessary because of the dramatic growth changes 
affecting scholastic interests and performance which occur during 
the age range with which we are concerned. 

We might well spend some time discussing the validity of 
using the ordinary intelligence test results as a basis for guiding 
retarded readers. We might also discuss the concept of a pupil’s 
intelligences versus the concept of his intelligence. But we cannot 
do more than note these as related and intriguing aspects of a 
school program based on test findings. Let it suffice that we have 
the support of research studies for our assumption that paper-and- 
pencil tests which require pupils to read directions or to read test 
items are not valid measures of the mental abilities of pupils who 
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are handicapped in reading. Therefore, a performance or non- 
verbal test, though not entirely appropriate, gives a fairer estimate 
of the pupils’ innate capacities to learn. 


Reading Achievement Information 


The next necessary step in knowing where our pupils are 
is to measure their reading achievement on some standardized 
scale. For this purpose, it is essential that all pupils involved have 
the same reading test because the standards, norms, and purposes 
of reading tests vary and results from different tests are not compar- 
able. A composite test of several reading sub-skills or a single test 
of general reading comprehension may be used. A graded reading 
comprehension test appears to be the simplest and most adequate 
single measure for it is concerned with a universally recognized 
reading skill. The specific component sub-skills may be measured 
by the remedial teacher as needed later for more precise diagnosis 
and instruction. 


When to Test 


Testing should be completed several months before the 
beginning of the remedial program. In a 6-3-3 system, a remedial 
reading program planned for the seventh grade in junior high 
school should be based on tests completed during the last half of 
the sixth grade in order to allow adequate time for the essential 
preparations to be made. In an 8-4 system, if the remedial reading 
program is planned for the ninth grade the testing should be done 
during the last half of the eighth grade. The grade in which the 
tests are administered is determined by the local needs and 
projected plans. However, we emphasize that it is rarely, if ever, 
satisfactory to test for this purpose at the beginning or during the 
semester in which the class is to start, for generous time must be 
allowed to analyze the test findings; to select and to study further 
the proposed candidates for the group; to adjust master programs; 
to change individual schedules; to select rooms, materials, and 
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needed equipment; and particularly to develop the most appropri- 
ate and appealing room library. (See Appendix A for selected lists 
of books, magazines, and pamphlets. ) 

Many hasty attempts have been made in the name of remedial 
reading, and many have gone down to defeat because of lack of 
necessary preliminary plans and preparations. A remedial reading 
fiasco depresses the whole school-wide or district-wide reading 
program for it involves administrators’ interest, teachers’ and par- 
ents confidence, and pupils’ morale. It contributes to the stigma 
so often associated with remedial programs. 

To begin a class in September the first identification of 
candidates for the group should be relatively complete by May, or 
earlier if it is necessary to recruit a new teacher for the program. 
To begin a class late in January or the first of February, or when- 
ever the second semester begins, the preliminary list should be 
practically complete by November, or two to three months before 
the opening of the new semester. 


USE OF TEST INFORMATION 
Making the Reading List 


The names of all pupils in the grade or grades selected for 
the reading survey are listed and the I.Q. and reading achievement 
grade score are entered for each pupil. Following these entries on 
the list several columns are drawn. In the first column a check is 
placed after the name of every pupil who is below the actual 
grade norm at the time the test was administered. In the case of 
our sample reading list the test was administered in the seventh 
month of the eighth grade, thus making 8.7 the grade norm for 
this group. Among the pupils who have been checked we now 
select those whose intelligence test findings, or I.Q.’s, are 90 or 
over. We use 90 because it is the commonly accepted low limit for 
normal intelligence. These pupils are identified by a second check 
which is placed in the second column. A third check is added in the 
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third column if the pupil’s reading achievement is one whole year 
or more below the grade norm. A final, or fourth check is added to 
identify the pupils who are most critically retarded in reading, 
those whose scores are two full years or more below the norm. By 
cumulating checks only for those with previous checks we avoid 
the necessity, after first checks have been entered, for considering 
and evaluating the test data for all unchecked names. Each check- 
ing includes a progressively smaller number. By this cumulating 
process we ferret out the most needy pupils as well as several levels 
of retardation among all the pupils in the group with normal 
intelligence. 

Though we are primarily interested here in the identification 
of candidates for remedial reading, usually those with three and 
four checks, the reading list gives us additional information which 
should be used in our attempts to improve reading for the entire 
group—whether it be developmental, corrective, or remedial 
classes. 

Pupils with only one check will, of course, be those who have 
been sifted out as below grade standards in reading and below the 
level accepted as normal in intelligence. Among these pupils there 
may be some who, because of marked mental handicap, should be 
in special classes in which modified materials and methods are 
used, as is the practice in Special Training Classes in California 
schools. Some among the pupils with one check may need cor- 
rective assistance at the level at which they are placed in school, 
i.e., in the regular classes of the grade. Assistance from teachers of 
the reading-dependent subjects is indicated for the pupils with two 
checks for they have normal intelligence and only slight reading 
handicaps. Corrective assistance in regular classes may prevent 
possible failures and early discouragements. 

Among the pupils for whom there are no checks may be some 
who stand out because of unusually high ability, quick comprehen- 
sion, and rapid reading. Even these pupils often need help in 
establishing productive reading habits. For lack of challenges and 
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stimulations they often slip into mediocrity. Too often their read- 
ing habits are left to chance. If they are called to the attention of 
the teachers of reading-dependent subjects a pupil-teacher relation- 
ship may be started which will reward both the teacher and the 
pupil. 

Appropriate symbols may be entered in a fifth column to 
identify the mentally handicapped pupils, and in a sixth column to 
identify the very able or gifted pupils. Space is left after each name 
for the inclusion of significant facts affecting reading skills, and 
a final space is used to record the reading program or plan for 
each pupil. 


Selecting the Candidates for Remedial Reading 


Because the fourth column of checks locates the most retarded 
readers with normal intelligence it is used as the first source of 
candidates for the remedial program. If the number of pupils thus 
identified does not fill the proposed classes additional candidates 
are selected from those with three checks. The final decision con- 
cerning each pupil is recorded in the appropriate space after each 
name, and this list thus serves as the official record of decisions 
made. 

Let us here describe how one school used the list. In spite of 
the school’s evidence that several classes were needed, the adminis- 
tration felt that the budget could support only one remedial class 
and agreed to limit the enrollment in the group to twenty-five. 
Survey testing had been completed in April in the second semester 
of the eighth grade because remedial instruction was planned for 
the beginning of the ninth grade in September. During April, May 
and June the teacher was selected, supplies and equipment were 
ordered, a room was chosen and made ready, and the pupil candi- 
dates were more carefully studied. Because the pupils with three 
checks on the list were to function as the reserve group for needed 
replacements in the remedial class, they were studied as carefully 
as were those with four checks. All were given routine physical 
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examinations by the school health department. Each one was 
given a Telebinocular test and an audiometric by the school nurse. 
A few, because of complicating behavior patterns, or emotional 
histories, or uncooperative homes, were referred to the school 
psychologist before placement in the class, or denial of placement, 
was finally decided upon. 

Many schools or systems do not have all the facilities de- 
scribed for the study of pupils but the remedial program is not 
dependent upon them. If available they should be used. It is essen- 
tial, however, that hearing and vision tests be given, and the 
remedial teacher should know if and when parents have been 
advised of apparent need for further diagnosis and corrective treat- 
ment. If parents are financially able to secure medical needs for the 
child but disregard the notices, the pupil should be placed in the 
remedial group on a trial basis, if placed in the group at all. If after 
a reasonable time it appears that the uncorrected physical handicap 
prevents progress, the pupil’s place should be given to another on 
the reserve list for whom the prognosis is more favorable. 


THE REMEDIAL READING TEACHER 


During the same period of preparation, after the original 
survey testing was completed, the teacher in this school was selected 
as early as possible to allow time for her to make individual plans 
and preparations. Since the teacher was recognized as the most 
important single element in the remedial reading program her 
selection was based on the best available combination of such 
qualities and experiences as: creativity and resourcefulness in reg- 
ular teaching, popularity among pupils, professional admiration 
shown by other teachers, genuine interest in adolescent boys and 
girls, and success in counseling pupils. As has already been stated, 
interest on the part of the teacher in doing remedial teaching is 
not enough. It must be combined with definite skills and abilities. 
The importance of the teacher in the success of a remedial reading 
program cannot be exaggerated. 
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THE REMEDIAL READING CLASSROOM 


Though the room assigned for remedial instruction is of 
secondary importance to the personality and skill of the teacher, its 
location and arrangement have much to do with the prestige of 
such classes. We know that locations and rooms on high school 
campuses acquire reputations and status qualities among pupils. 
Though these are often foolish and unfounded they must be 
reckoned with. A room in a main building among other high status 
classes, and one with good light, good ventilation, freedom from 
outside noises, one equipped or equipable with bulletin boards, 
blackboards, book shelves, and tables with chairs in place of desks 
will help decidedly in getting the project off to a good start. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS IN REMEDIAL CLASSES 


Opening Day in One Class 


On the first day of the new class in one high school the pupils 
found a bright and cheerful room. The open book shelves were 
well stocked with magazines, pamphlets, and colorful books—not 
all new to be sure, but all well selected, chosen from tested lists 
which aim to meet the needs of retarded readers with normal intel- 
ligence and normal social development. The books, magazines, and 
pamphlets were assembled largely from the school library. A few 
new books were ordered early in the summer to insure their 
presence in attractive order on the very first day. 

Side tables with dispays, small exhibits, and centers of interest 
were intriguing. On the large bulletin boards were mounted attrac- 
tive travel posters. On a smaller bulletin board in another section 
of the room were displayed some colorful personal grooming 
pictures. 

In spite of the fact that these new pupils were unaware of the 
composition of the group the teacher explained at the outset why 
the class was smaller than the other English I sections. She dis- 
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cussed the fact that every one in the group had been selected 
because he was intelligent and had good ability to read well, 
even though it was obvious that something had happened to slow 
up the process. She assured them that the interferences could be 
removed. She told them there would be no home work except as 
it was individually requested by a pupil; no written book reports, 
only a list of all books and articles read in the class, no regular 
textbook but much opportunity to read what they wished from the 
room library. She told them there would be some drill lessons, 
some films to see and discuss, some dramatizing of stories, some 
writing and spelling lessons. She showed several colorful ways in 
which each pupil might keep his own records of progress with 
charts and graphs. She told them there would be occasional printed 
tests but more often the tests would be short, informal ones, and 
no one would receive a failure mark as a final grade. They would 
all receive credit for English I even though they would follow a 
different program from the other groups. Any pupil who preferred 
to try the regular English class was free to have his program 
changed. Those who elected to remain, it was assumed, would 
share in the class activities and thus would receive passing grades. 


The first day, then, was devoted to getting acquainted with 
each other and with the materials and equipment in the room. It 
also brought immediate clarification of the general purpose of the 
class and a general overview of the coming activities. Some 
remedial classes in secondary schools make elaborate attempts to 
disguise the program, purpose, and selective process used. Blair 
described one remedial program in a high school which claimed 
“These students, however, are not told that they have been seg- 
regated, because it is felt that this might develop a feeling of 
inferiority on the part of many.” This would be amusing if it were 
not regrettable. Remedial instruction cannot be hidden like a small 
bitter pill in a lump of sugar. 

Because of the basic necessity for facing a problem before it 
can be cured, it seems wise to start with an honest and open expla- 
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nation. Those two boon companions, reading retardation and 
personality maladjustment, force us to be forthright if we are to 
effect basic cures rather than to patronize or humor pupils. We 
must work on the two problems at once, and we know that person- 
ality changes as well as improvement in reading, are more easily 
accomplished when the individual recognizes that he has a prob- 
lem, wants to change, and seeks the help of someone in whom he 
has confidence. Just such a therapeutic relationship, varying in in- 
tensity between the teacher and each pupil, is set up in a good 
remedial class. ; 

If the true reason for the existence of the class is not clarified 
on the first day the teacher will thereafter be handicapped by the 
pupils’ suspicion that something was “put over” on them. In the 
group described above, during introductions and before the teacher 
could explain the purpose of the group, one boy, sensing a different 
atmosphere, added after giving his name, “and say, what’s the gim- 
mick in here, anyway?” Before the hour was over he had an answer 
and he seemed to like it, too. 


Use of Five-Week Themes 


As has been said before, there is no standard remedial pro- 
gram which can be pointed to or set up as a model to be followed 
by other teachers and groups. Every remedial teacher must adapt 
plans and practices to the particular needs of each group and to her 
own interests and skills. In describing the first day in the class 
of one teacher we have also projected briefly the general program, 
the activities, and the probable atmosphere of the days which 
would follow. Let us briefly describe another type of program 
which has been pleasant to watch. The teacher and pupils select a 
different theme as a center of interest for each five-week period. 
The topics chosen last semester were: work habits, failure notices, 
dating, and getting along with your family. Each topic serves to 
focus attention on relevant news items, stories in magazines and 
newspapers, advertisements, etc. It is the topic around which the 
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group builds wall and table displays. It serves as the stimulus for 
library experiences. The special vocabulary of the topic provides 
the current spelling and word recognition lists and gives opportun- 
ity for repeated practice exercises and drills in phonics and word- 
building games. The termination of each five-week topic makes a 
natural evaluation point by which the group and individual pupils 
may sense progress. Though the major activities center on the 
chosen topics as group projects, there is planned time for independ- 
ent reading and for many individual conferences with the teacher. 


Use of Many Devices and Techniques 


Another class had specific drill-type activities on a strict 
schedule approximately as follows: fifteen minutes each day, three 
days weekly, for phonics drill with flash cards and with the 
tachistoscope, using both commercial slides and teacher-made 
slides; ten minutes daily, with one longer period weekly, for spell- 
ing and writing; five minutes daily for reading comprehension 
exercises such as those in McCall-Crabbs “Standard Test Lessons,” 
and these are always begun at an easy level; approximately fifteen 
minutes, three days weekly, for dictionary, library, and index drills. 
The larger part of the remaining time is devoted to creative story 
writing based on pictures. For example, after the teacher has shown 
several large pictures of a variety of topics the group selects one for 
a story. The vocabulary is established by the group and the story is 
begun as a group, but it soon becomes divided and ultimately has 
as many endings as there are pupils participating. The individual 
versions are read, re-written, combined, and edited. A final copy, 
the product of the group, is covered and becomes a library book. 
These stories become favorite materials for oral reading. In addi- 
tion to creative writing this group is also stimulated to do 
independent reading. Many types of progress records are kept and 
pupils are encouraged to compete with their own previous records. 
When the group is occupied with independent reading or with 
other projects the teacher gives attention to individual pupils. She 
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feels that her most productive time is that spent in conferences with 
individual pupils concerning their personal and school problems 
though the relationship of the problems often seems remote from 
reading. This teacher began the remedial class several years ago 
convinced that phonics and drills, if well planned and intensive, 
would provide the solution to many of the adolescent boys’ and 
girls’ reading difficulties. She now feels that such activities are 
subordinate to interesting and appealing projects which reveal the 
need for reading skill, and she recognizes that ultimate progress 
rests upon recognition of, and assistance to, pupils as human 
personalities. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRESS 


The gains in a good remedial reading class are often dramatic, 
and all gains, whether rapid or slow, should be made obvious to 
the pupils. All measurable progress should be converted into a 
scale of some sort which can be shown on a chart or graph or 
diagram. Comparative test scores on pre-tests and follow-up tests, 
both formal and informal types, should be studied and recorded by 
the pupils. Daily, weekly, unit, quarter, and semester reports 
should be planned to fit the class work and purpose. 

As pupils become aware of their reading progress there is 
noticeable decrease in tensions and anxieties and an increase in self- 
confidence. As self-confidence increases the pupils status in their 
own families and among their peers improves and the spiral starts 
slowly to move in a desirable direction. Again, we cannot tell, be- 
tween social adjustment and reading improvement, which is now 
cause and which is effect. 

If the teacher uses some personality scales and sociometric 
ratings as pre-measures and follow-up measures she will have 
helpful evidence of growth to support her subjective judgment. 

There are, of course, a few pupils who, in spite of the teacher’s 
best efforts and their own concern, do not show progress. If it is 
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appropriate and possible in the school or district such pupils might 
well be referred for psychological examination, for psychiatric 
study, or for special individual tutoring. We recognize that there 
will always be a few clinic-type pupils whose problems cannot be 
corrected by the public schools, and after the school has exhausted 
its available facilities it must accept its limitations and be philo- 
sophical. Teachers and administrators must not be depressed or 
discouraged by the occasional failure. 

All pupils in a group which is well selected in the first place 
and which has an appropriate and stimulating plan should know 
at the outset that they will not receive failure marks for the course. 
Pupils who resist efforts to awaken their interest and cooperation, 
and they are rare, should not be continued in the group. Their 
places should be given to those on the reserve list who are eager 
for help. 

Recognition, praise, and commendation which is sincere and 
truly earned, however transient and little the evidence, should be 
given. Some praise may be given privately, some may be given be- 
fore the group. The kind and quality must be adjusted to the 
particular individual and to the evidence. An atmosphere of 
approval and encouragement, however, should pervade the 
remedial room at all times. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES 


Perhaps it is not necessary to point out the principles which 
are common to the several successful classes at which we have 
glanced above. They are the same principles which may be found 
in any good classroom. More or less in the words of Glenn Blair 
they are these: 


1. Begin where the pupil is. 


2. Keep the pupil informed of his own progress. 


3. Relate the exercises and drills to something that is real 
and vital to the pupil. 
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4, Plan activities that give the pupil genuine satisfactions. 


5. Provide abundant and varied exercises, drills, projects, and 
reading activities and resources. 


CONCLUSION 


Dr. Betts has said that even though there will always be a 
need for remedial reading instruction, “wholesale remedial reading 
programs cannot be justified.” Perhaps such a trend, or the possibil- 
ity of a trend, to increase remedial reading programs to the point of 
being “wholesale” might be a very good outcome indeed. A good 
remedial reading program demonstrates the practical application 
of the principles of education based on individual differences. Its 
mark of distinction, however, is that it serves the educational 
casualties rather than all pupils in all subjects at all levels. 

The presence of good remedial reading classes in a school 
system serves to leaven the total program. It requires the coopera- 
tive interest of the pupil, the teacher, the administrator, the 
clinician, and the parent. 

It gives dramatic evidence of the power of putting into 

practice known facts about good pedagogy. Its methods and 
atmosphere, permeating other programs, tend to renew the faith 
of the skeptic that pupils usually want to learn and want to succeed 
however much they try to hide concern about failure under a 
blanket of indifference. 
. | Agood remedial reading program demonstrates how methods 
and materials adapted to individual growth patterns and to the 
varying interests and goals of pupils in a group can remedy reading 
retardation that is remediable. In its larger sphere it may help to 
correct reading retardation that is correctable, and should eventu- 
ally serve to prevent reading retardation that is preventable. 
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Appendix A 


RECOMMENDED LISTS OF BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
FOR SECONDARY LEVEL REMEDIAL READING 


. Witty, Paul. Reading in Modern Education (D.C. Heath & Co., 


Boston: 1949) pp. 290-301 
Annotated list of 118 current publications graded from 
primary through senior high levels. Includes names of pub- 
lications, prices, etc. 


. Traxler, Arthur E. The Teaching of Corrective Reading in the 


Junior and Senior High Schools (Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington: 1942) pp. 13-15. 
Well selected list of inexpensive pamphlet materials, sets, 
brochures, collections of short readings, simplified classics, 
etc. 


. Blair, Glenn M. Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Second- 


ary Schools (Macmillan Co., New York: 1946) 

(a) Table XI, p. 186, lists 185 books of second, third, and 
fourth grade difficulty but of more mature content, 
appropriate for many retarded readers in junior high 
and for the most seriously retarded readers in senior 
high school. 

(b) Table IX, p. 170, lists the 100 books most enjoyed 
by retarded readers in senior high schools. 

(c) Table X, p. 176, lists 250 books popular with slow 
learners and which may be useful for poor readers. 

(d) Pages 205 and 206 contain selected list of magazines 
which appeal to these pupils. 


4. Additional recommendations: 


(a) Everyreader Series (Webster Publishing Company) 
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Simplified editions of exciting stories in clear type and 
attractive formats. Present available titles: 


Cases of Sherlock Holmes 


Adventure of the Speckled Band 
The Red Hill League 

Adventure of the Six Napoleons 
Adventure of the Empty House 


Poe Stories 
The Gold Bug 
The Stolen Letter 
Murders in the Rue Morgue 
Secret Codes 


Simon Bolivar 

Ben Hur 

Ivanhoe 

Juarez, Hero of Mexico 

Men of Iron (a boy’s training for knighthood) 

The Flamingo Feather (adventures of a French boy 
with Indians in Florida) 

The Tale of Two Cities 

The Count of Monte Cristo 


(b) Uncle Ray’s Magazine. Short articles with simple sen- 
tence structure and vocabulary, covering material in 
science, history, social studies, etc. Well written, 
authentic, illustrated. Popular with secondary pupils 
who are retarded in reading. Published monthly, ex- 
cept July and August, by Uncle Ray Publishing Co., 
Madison 4, Wisconsin. One year, ten issues, $2.50. 
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The Development of a Vocabulary for Reading 
E. W. DOLCH 


University of Illinois 
(A Summary) 


A vocabulary for reading means two things: 1) A meaning 
vocabulary in the mind of the reader, and 2) sight recognition 
of enough of that vocabulary for the reader to interpret the printed 
symbols he sees on paper. 

It is fundamental that we understand the function of the 
symbols in the reading process. The writer formulates ideas and 
thoughts from his experience and tries to represent them by putting 
together the symbols we call words. The reader looks at those 
symbols and should have in his mind meanings for them that 
closely correspond to the meanings in the author’s mind. If he does 
not, he will not be reading what the writer tried to put down. 

Where do the meanings come from that are in the reader's 
mind? From four sources, at least: 

First, we tell children the names of things, actions, qualities 
and the like, thus associating the symbol with the meaning the 
child has at the moment. We need more and more of this telling. 

Second, the child listens to others talk and makes his own 
associations of symbols and meanings. Thus children who associate 
a great deal with adults store up meanings from this association. 

Third, the child gets from reading the association of symbols 
and meaning. This is the use of context, which is such a large 
source of meanings for children who read. 

Fourth, the child generalizes from his experience and 
forms general and abstract meanings of his own. Thus he derives 
a general meaning for tree or honesty, or skill from the concrete 
cases of trees, acts of honesty, or of skill that he meets in his ex- 
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perience. This process requires both mental ability and verbal 
inclination. 

With this equipment of meaning vocabulary, the child is pre- 
pared to read just as soon as he can tell what the symbols “say” 
that he sees on the printed page. We must remember that language 
is sound, and that printed symbols merely represent sound. After 
we have had great experience with symbols the sound seems to dis- 
appear, but in our subconscious process the meaning remains 
attached to the sound, since it was attached to it in the first place. 

A child secures sight vocabulary for reading in two ways. One 
way is telling by others. This is the standard method for young 
children. It is the easiest, most direct, and the one that quickly 
gives the child pleasure in reading. The various standard methods 
of teaching reading are all ways of telling. To try to circumvent 
this telling is to try to block the best method of teaching reading. 

The second method of securing sight vocabulary is for the 
child to tell himself. This may be either guessing from context or 
sounding, but chiefly the latter. Every time a child has figured out 
“what a word says,” he has told himself another word. After a 
word has thus been told him by himself for a number of times, he 
no longer has to tell himself. He recognizes the word at once. 
Sounding is for the purpose of building up sight vocabulary. 


This restatement of the problem of developing a vocabulary 
for reading has tried to emphasize three things that are far too 
easily forgotten. 

1. The meaning is not on the page but is in the reader’s 
mind. 


2. Since language is sound, and the meaning is attached to 
this sound, the first problem for the child is to find out what that 
sound is. 


3. We begin by telling the sound, as the quickest way to fun 





